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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

In another part of our journal will be found illustrated the 
State Formalities of the Opening of Parliament, by her Majesty 
in person, on Thursday last. The event had been for some time 
past looked for with greater interest than the approach of any 
Session for some years past; the State Procession was accordingly 
witnessed by a very large concourse of persons, assembled 
throughout the line from Buckingham Palace to the House of 
Lords, where also the attendance was unusually splendid. Her 
Majesty having arrived there, and taken herseat upon the Throne, 
read the following most gracious Speech :— 


HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 
My Lorps anp GenTLEMEN, 

It affords me great satisfaction again to meet you in Parliament, and to have 
the opportunity of profiting by your assistance and advice. 

I entertain a confident hope that the general peace so necessary for the happi- 
ness and prosperity of all nations will continue uninterrupted, 

My friendly relations with the King of the French, and the ood understand- 
ing happily established between my Government and that of his Majesty, with 
the continued assurances of the peaceable and amicable dispositions of all 
Princes and States, confirm me in this expectation. 

I have directed that the treaty which I have concluded with the Emperor of 
China shall he laid before you, and I rejoice to think that it will, in its results, 
prove highly advantageous to the trade of this country. Throughout the whole 
course of my negotiations with the Government of China, I have uniformly dis- 
claimed the wish for any exclusive advantages. 

It has been my desire that equal favour should be shown to the industry and 
commercial enterprise of all nations. 

The hostilities which took place during the past year in Scinde have led to the 

tion of a considerable portion of that country to the British possessions 
in the East. In all the military opérations, and especially in. the battles of 
Meanee and Hyderabad, the constancy and valour of the troops, Native and 
Furopean, and the skill and gallantry of their distinguished Commander, have 
been most conspicuous. I have directed that additional information, explana- 
tory of the transactions in Scinde, shall be forthwith communicated to you. 





GENTLEMEN OF THE Hovusr or COMMONS, 

The Estimates for the ensuing year will be immediately laid before you. 
They have been prepared with a strict regard to economy, and, at the same time, 
with a due consideration of those exigencies of the Public Service which are con- 
nected with the maintenance of our maritime strength, and the multiplied de- 
mands on the Naval and Military Establishments from the various parts of a 
widely-extended Empire. 

My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

I congratulate you on the improved condition of several important branches of 
the trade and manufactures of the country. I trust that the increased demand 
for labour has relieved, in a corresponding degree, many classes of my faithfu} 
subjects from sufferings and privations, which, at former periods, I have had 
occasion to deplore. 

For several successive years the annual produce of the Revenue fell short of 
the Public Expenditure. I confidently trust that in the present year the public 
income will be amply sufficient to defray the charges upon it. 

I feel assured that in considering all matters connected with the financial con- 
cerns of the country, you will bear in mind the evil consequences of accunwulat- 
ing debt during the time of peace, and that you will firmly resolve to uphold 
that public credit, the maintenance of which concerns equally the permanent 
interests and the honour and reputation of a great country. 

In the course of the present year the opportunity will occur of giving notice 
to the Bank of England on the subject of the revision of its Charter. It may he 
advisable that during this session of Parliament, and previously to the arrival of 
the period assigned for the giving of such notice, the state of the law with re. 
gard to the privileges of the Bank of England, and to other banking establish- 
ments, should be brought under your consideration. 

At the close of the last session of Parliament, I declared to you my firm de. 
termination to maintain inviolate the Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. I expressed, at the same time, my earnest desire to co-operate 
with Parliament in the adoption of all such measures as might tend to improve 
the social condition of Ireland, and to develope the natural resources of that 
part of the United Kingdom. I am resolved to act in strict conformity with this 
declaration. I forbear from observations on events in Ireland, in respect to 
which proceedings are pending before the proper legal tribunal. 

My attention has been directed to the state of the law and practice with re. 
gard to the occupation of land in Ireland. I have deemed it advisable to insti- 
tute extensive local inquiries into a subject of so much importance, and have 
appointed a Commission with ample authority to conduct the requisite investi- 
gation. Irecommend to your early consideration the enactments at present in 
force in Ireland ing the registration of voters for Members for Parlia- 
ment. You will probably find that a revision of the Law of Registration, taken 
in conjunction with other causes at present in operation, would produce a ma- 
terial diminution of the number of county voters, and that it may be advisable 
on that account to consider the state of the law, with a view to an extension of 
the county franchise in Ireland, 

I commit to your deliberate consideration the various important questions of 
public policy which will necessarily come under your review, with full confidence 
in your loyalty and wisdom, and with an earnest prayer to Almighty God to 
direct and favour your efforts to promote the welfare of all classes of my 
people, 

At the conclusion of the speech, the Speaker and Members of 
the House of Commons withdrew, and her Majesty and her suite 


left the House in the same order in which they had entered it, 








{Six PENCE. 





THE EARL OF ELDON, 


Their lordships then adjourned during pleasure. 

The interior of the House was fitted up in the same manner as 
it was at the time of the prorogation. Her Majesty’s chair of 
state was raised upon a dais. On the right of her Majesty's chair 
was that of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and on the 
left that of his Royal Highness Prince Albert. The dais and the 
steps leading to the throne were covered with a magnificent 
Turkey carpet. 


Their lordships met again at a quarter to five. There was an unusually large 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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LORD HILT. 


attendance of Pects. The Duke of Wellington, as usual, was ¢éarly in Kis seat. 
Lord Melbourne entered at a few minutes after five ; he appeared to be in ex- 
cellent health. The Duke of Cambridge sat on the cross benches. 

The Earl of Glasgow, the Marquis of Winchester, and Lord Suffield, took the 
oaths and their seats. 

Soon after five o’clock the Lord Chancellor entered the house. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON, as a matter of form, moved the first reading ot 
the Vestries Bill. 

The Lornp CnANnceELtor then read her Majesty's most gracious Speech, 
which was again read by the clerk at the table. 

The Earl of Epon rose, and moved an address to the Crown for the gracious 
speech from thethrone. In doing so the noble earl said that it was his good for- 





tune to have nothing but ‘matters of congratulation to touch upon in the few 
remarks he had to address to the house ; so congratulatory, indeed, that he be- 


THE MOVER AND .SECONDER OF THE ADDRESS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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VISCOUNT CLIVE, M.®% SALOP, NORTH. 


lieved every one of their lordships would willingly agree to the aildreas which he 
should move, In reference to on¢: point noticed in the Previous speech of her 
Majesty, he was satisfied could be but one opinion; he referred to 
the ‘state of Ireland; he was happy thgt steps were taken most likely 
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MR. CARDWELL, MeP., ChITHEROE, 


] ta eal” the troubled waters of that country,’ and that speedy” justice 
would’ soon be accomplisived ‘for Ireland. yith the result of certain 
trials going on there ‘he had nothitig to do, but of this he was certain, that 
their lordships would assist and co-operate with her. Majesty in preserving peace 
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and the legislative union of the two countries, even though extreme means 
should be deemed necessary for sech purposes. He considered that much 
benefit would be derived from the proceedings of the Landlord and Tenant 
Commission which had been appointed—he had the fullest confidence in the 
commissioners. With respect to the affairs of the East, it gave him sincere 
pleasure to think that long-existing hostilities im that important part of 
the world had terminated to the honour of this country. The noble earl 
then referred, in terms of exultation, to her Majesty’s recent visit to the King of the 
French, ve doubtless was accompanied with much advantage to both coun- 
tries. With regard to China also he could not help expressing his grateful 
feelings to those who had happily succeeded in effecting an honourable peace. 
In reference to the affairs of Scinde, he would not then detain their lordships, as 
the subject would, at the proper time, come before the house. He lamented the 
existing distress in Ireland as much as any of their — He held in his 
hand an extract of a letter written recently in. that country by the daughter of a 
clergyman there, testifying to thetruth of that distress: and the great alarm which 
filled the minds of all well disposed persons. Touching a subject which was riot 
mentioned in the Speech, viz., the corn-laws, he begged merely to express a hope 
that protection would be still afforded,to the agriculturists of this country. 
(Hear, hear.) With regard to another topic not mentioned in the Speech, he 
referred to a melancholy circumstance which took place last year, by which one 
officer fell by the hands of another; he sincerely trusted that some measure 
would be proposed by Parliament for the prevention, if possible, of such lament- 
able occurrences, He should not further detain their lordships, but conelude by 
moving an Address to her Majesty. 

The Address was then read ; it was, as usual, an echo of the Speech from the 
Throne. 

Lord Hut rose and seconded the Address. 

The Marquis of Normansy said that he had been absent when Irish subjects 
had been dealt with during the last session, and he therefore wished to make 
some observations on that important topic. He intimated, however, his inten- 
tion of calling the attention of their lordships to the state of Ireland, after the 
proceeding trials should have been concluded. He considered that Government 
should have introduced a measure on their own responsibility for the amendment 
of the law of landlord and tenant, instead of appointing a commission to inquire 
into the subject. He hoped that Ireland would be treated with strict justice. 

Lord Brovenam said, he would refrain from any observations respecting the 
traversers in Ireland pending the prosecution. He paid a high compliment to 
M. Guizot, in relation to our foreign relations; and as strongly condemned the 
repudiation system of America. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE considered that the mention of Ireland in the 
Royal Speech was vague and unsatisfactory, and deprecated the appointment of 
the Landlord and Tenant Commission. 

Earl Fitzwit.1am then stated that he would on Monday move for returns 
connected with the employment of the additional military force now in Ireland. 

After some remarks from Lord CAMPBELL, in reference to law reform and to 
the recent unhappy case of duelling, 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said that in a few days he would introduce a bill to 
amend the practice in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and in regard to the recovery of 
small debts ; but Government did not intend to interfere with the question of 
duelling. 

The house then adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS,—Tavrspay. 

The house met shortly before two o’clock, when prayers were read by the 
Speaker’s ehaplain. 

At ten minutes past two o’clock Mr. Pulman, Deputy Usher of the Black Rod, 
appeared at the table, and summoned the house to the House of Lords, to hear 
the Royal Speech read on the opening of Parliament. 

The SPEAKER, who was attired in his state robes, accompanied by the mem- 
bers present, immediately left, and proceeded to the House of Lords. On their 
return the house adjourned. 

At a quarter before four o’clock the Srraker resumed the chair. The at- 
tendance of members was rather numerous; there appeared about an equal 
number on both sides. 

The following new members took the oaths and their seats :—Mr. Warburton, 
for the borough of Kendal; Mr. Pattison, for the! city of Londo r. Camp 
bell, for the city of Salisbury; Mr. P. Butler, for the county of Kilkenny; Mr. 

D. M‘Neile, for Argyllshire. 

On the motion of Sir T. FREMANTLE, new writs were ordered for the northern 
division of the county of Wilts, in the room of Sir F. Burdett, deceased; and 
for the borough of Devizes, in the room of Mr. Sotheron, who, since his election, 
had accepted the office of one of the stewards of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Sir R. Peel entered the house shortly before five o’clock, and was loudly 
cheered. 

The Speaker having read her Majesty’s most gracious Speech on the opening 
of Parliament, 

Lord Curve rose and moved, that a humble Address be presented to her Ma- 

esty, in answer to the Speech which had just been read. The noble lord took 
a review of all the leading facts in the Royal Speech, and expressed his opinion 
that it must prove most satisfactory to country at large. It was most satis- 
factory to know that the friendly relations of this country with foreign powers 
remained unchanged. (Hear, hear. Her Majesty’s recent visit to France 
would no doubt tend to cement the pacific and friendly feeling which existed be- 
tween these two great nations. (Hear, hear, hear.) Each succeeding year he 
hoped would prove the permanency of the peace which had been concluded. The 
noble lord then remarked on peace with China, and the successful termination of 
hostilities in that part of the world, under the able management of Sir H. Pot- 
tinger, and after remarking on other subjects contained in the Royal Speech, 
in conclusion moved that a loyal and dutiful Address be presented to her 
Majesty in answer to her most gracious Speech. The noble lord then read the 
Address, which was an echo of the Speech. 

Mr. Carpwe.t seconded the address in an able and eloquent speech, and 
was much cheered. The hon. member congratulated the house on the present 
aspect of the country. Tradeand commerce were improving. There was a sur- 
plus revenue, and national prosperity was returning. (Hear.) He most cordially 
seconded the address so ably moved by his noble friend. 

The Speaker then read the address at length, after which, 

Mr. Hume rose and complained of the house being called upon to return 
an answer to the Royal Speech within a few hours after it was delivered. 
He alleged, that although some improvement in our manfacturing inte- 
rest had taken place, it could not be substantial, or permanent, nor 
would the country be re d from its present destitute condition until 
the restrictions in our tariff were altered. He regretted, therefore, that 
no observations in relation to the Corn-laws had been made in the Royal Speech. 
He urged also, that in the present time of profound peace, a reduction of taxation 
should be made without interference with the public creditor. He condemned 
the Income Tax, and called for a large decrease of the expenditure of the coun- 
try, especially in reference to the army, navy, and artillery. He also warmly de- 
precated the course pursued by Government in relation to Ireland, and declared 
that if the evils of that country were not redressed, he would vote for a Repeal 
of the Union. He then moved an amendment to the effect that the “ provision’” 
laws should be considered and dealt with. 

Mr. S. Crawrorp then moved an amendment tothe address, to the effect that 
no grant of public money should be made until the grievances of the manufac- 
turing population had been inquired into, and relieved. 

Mr. WaxrsurTon said he would vote in favour of the amendment. 

Lord Joun RussELu opposed the amendment, but said he would bring on 
his motion in reference to Ireland, immediately after the trials there had conclu- 
ded. He made marked allusion to the pacific state in which Ireland had been 
while the late Administration was in power; and observed that he would be 
much surprised if Government should intimate their intention of continuing the 
existing Corn-laws. 

Sir R. Peg. condemned the priuciple of refusing the supplies as gross and un- 
warrantable. He congratulated the house on the position of our foreign rela- 
tions. Government was determined that no new debt should be contracted, and, 
with regard to the Corn-laws, ministers contemplated no alteration. By the 
official returns it was evident that there was no material fluctuation in price, and 
that was a most important matter. He contended that the present laws had the 
effect of giving uniformity of prices, and resisted the notion of Mr. Crawford’s 
amendment. 

After a few observations from Mr. Wyse, Mr. Gibson, Mr. V. Stuart, Mr. 
Villiers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Mark Philips, Mr. Cobden, Colonel 
Rawdon, and Mr. Hindley, two divisions took place. 

The numbers were, for Mr. Crawford’s amendment— 

For the Amendment ws Be ae 
Against it oe 
Majority a 
On the second (Mr. Hume’s) amendment— 
For the amendment .. ee os 
Against it 


49 
° os 235 
Maj 0 rity — 196 

The house then adjourned. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fripay. 

The house met to-day at half-past twelve o’clock. The attendance of Peers 
was not numerous. 

Tae Bishop of Licur1eLp read prayers, after which their lordships waited 
until nearly two o’clock without tr cting any busi 

The Lord Chancellor arrived at the house shortly before two o’clock, when the 
Peers present left, and went in procession to Buckingham Palace, to present the 
address agreed to last night, in answer to her Majesty’s Speech on the opening 
of Parliament. 

The house, on the motion of the Earl of Suarrzssury, then adjourned until 
half-past three o’clock on Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Fripay. 

The Speaker took the chair at four o’clock. Several petitions on private bills 
were presented, and notices of motion given. 

Mr. WALLACE rose to bring forward a motion on the right of petition :— 
“That the practice of the house on the presentation of petitions complaining of 
the grievances of the people be altered, so that in future petitions 
may publicly discussed at the time of their presentation; and that any rule 
or order of the house which controls or prohibits the discussion of the petitions 
of the people at the time of their presentation be rescinded.’’ The sessional 
order on this subject having been read by the Clerk at the table, the Hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to say that it was his intention to move, in conformity with the 
terms of the motion he had just read to the House, that that order be rescinded ; 
but as the question had been often discussed, he did not feel it necessary to oc- 
cupy much of the public time in addressing himself to it. 








Dr. Bowrrne fully ageeed with his hon, friend. It could not éscape the ob- 
servation of hon. gentlemen, that there was.a growing indisposition on the part 
of the people for petitioning that house, and he, therefore, dially ded 
the motion. . 3 

Sir R. Peet felt a little surprised at the observation of the hon. gentleman 
who last addressed the house, that there was a growing disposition ‘to withhold 
petitions from the House of Commons. He (Sir R, Peel) did not think that 
there was any dispssition on the, part of the people to withhold petitions from 
the House of Commons, 

Mr. Brotuerton said he was convinced that the discussion on petitions, when 
presenting them, was impracticable. 

Mr, Wattace said that all he had heard on both sides of the house had not 
changed his _—_ that the people out of the house would be glad to have the 
rule rescinded. He would withdraw his motion for the present, but at another 
tinie he would show the house that the rule ought to be modified. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn, 

Sir G. CLerK moved the usual sessional orders. 

Mr. W. Witx1AMS said, some of these standing orders were so much at va- 
riance with the practice of the house, that Government ought to revise them. 
When the house had laid down rules for the guid of its p dings, those 
rules should be strictly adhered to; but such was far trom being the case. 

Colonel WynpHAm defended the aristocracy and the agricultural interest. 

After a few words from Mr. Curist1e and other hon. members, the orders 
were agreed to. 

Lord Cuivre brought up the report of the Address, 

Mr. SHarMAN CRAWFORD objected to the paragraph about the Union, which 
was a subject which ought not to be introduced at all ding the p ding 
now going forward in Ireland. He moved as an amendment the expunging of 
all the words having reference to the Union. 

After a few words from Mr, Frrencn, 

The O’Conor Don considered that the paragraph in question might bias 
the jury now sitting in Dublin, and thus have an effect upon the trials. 

Sir Ropert Pret contended that the Address was totally free from anything 
objectionable. 

After a few words from Mr. BLewirt, 

Mr. Roesuck denounced the conduct of the Attorney-General for Ireland, in 
reference to the challenge he had sent to Mr. Fitzgibbon, in very severe 
terms, and asked Sir Robert Peel whether he meant to Saanles him. 

Sir Ropert Pret coudemned the strong language made use of by the mem- 
ber for Bath, in speaking of the Irish Attorney-General. It was impossible to 
defend the act of which he had been guilty, but it was done in a moment of 
irritation and under great provocation. Ministers had taken no steps, and did 
not mean to take any for the dismissal of the learned gentleman. 

After a few words from Mr. Wyse, Lord Eliot, and Captain Bernal, 

Lord Stanuey said that it would be improper to agree to such a motion in 
the absence of a public officer, a member of that house, and at such a time as 
the present. Allowance ought to be made for the infirmities of temper which 
had been so severely and systematically tried in the case of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Sergeant Mvurpay supported the’motion, and contended that for the last 
act done, independently of all his other blameable acts, the Attorney-General 
ought to be at once ig imiously dismissed. 

Sir J. GRAHAM opposed the motion,§and argued that, even if such a matter 
were to be discussed at all, the present was the most unfit occasion and period 
for such discussion. 

Mr. Warp supported the motion. 

Mr. Suaw defended the Attorney-General for Ireland. 

Mr. Stocxe, Lord Incestre, and others, eulogised his kindness of disposi- 
tion and his talents as a lawyer. 

Mr. BRoTHERTON trusted that the house would speedily legislate on the 
irreligious practice of sending challenges. ¥ 

Mr. Curtsts condemned the conduct of the Irish Attorney-General, but 
did not think he ought to be dismissed. 

After some observations from Mr. S. O’Brien, Mr. DuncomBE made, and 
subsequently withdrew an amendment in reference to the franchise; and the 
house adjourned at ten o’clock. 














: THE PORTRAITS. 

Lorp Epon is the grandson of the distinguished Lord Chancellor. His lord- 
ship was born in 1805, and married the daughter of the first Lord Feversham. His 
lordship ceased to be a member of the House of Commons, as Viscount Encombe, 
on his noble grandfather being raised to an earldom, in 1821. 

Lorp Hi 1 is the nephew of the late General Lord Hill, who died at the close 
of 1842. His lordship was born in 1800, and married the daughter of Joseph 
Glegg, Esq. His lordship ceased to be a member of the House of Commons, as 
Sir Rowland Hill, in 1842, on succeeding to the title. 

Viscount C.iive, who sits for North Salop, is the eldest son of the Earl of 
Powis; his lordship was born in 1818, and received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from the University of Cambridge, in 1842. His lordship was first re- 
turned for the county of Salop, in 1843, on the succession of Sir Rowland Hill to 
the peerage. 

Mr. CarpWE tt, who sits for Clitheroe, is the son of John Cardwell, Esq., 
late of Liverpool, merchant, and was born in 1813, Mr. Cardwell was not re- 
turned at the general election in 1841, but on petition, in 1842, was declared 


country and ourselves, but visited with a real moral exclusion, it is not on us 
that can-fall the responsibility of the determination which we are obliged to take. 
I hereby signify my resignation of my functions of deputy of Marseilles.— 
Berryer.”’. ¢ Marquis de Larochejacquelin, Duke de Valmy, and M. de 

were short; they merely said, ‘‘ I hereby signify my resignation,’’ &c. It 
ig more than probable that all these gentlemen will be re-elected ; if so, the po- 
sition of the house will be compromised. To-day the ministers presented a bill 
containing nineteen articles, for regulating the police and service on the different 


railroads. 

T have lived in Paris many years, and never remember so dull a carnival—our 
theatres are deserted, few of our fashionable saloons are open; in short on 
s’ennuie a mourir. 

The Earl» of Westmoreland is giving a series of morning concerts in Berlin. 
a honoured by the Royal Family and the élite of the Prussian 
c ‘ 

; — certain that the Bishop of Versailles has refused the Archbishopric 
0 uen. 

M. Barthe has been named Vice-President of the Chamb 
room of Count Bastard, deceased. 

The funeral of Marshal Drouet, Count d’Erlon, took place yesterday ; it was 
attended by all the Marshals in Paris, the Corps Diplomatique, the Council of 
State, &c, &c. The pall was borne by Marshals Molitor and Gerard, and Gene- 
rals Berthe, Zéne, and Barrois. 

My Charies Nodier was also buried yesterday. The pall was borne by the 
Minister of Instruction and Messrs. Etienne, Lebrun, and Victor Hugo, mem- 





of Deputies in the 


bers of the French Academy. 


A séfious accident took place on Sunday at the Paris station of the Orleans 

. train, with a diligence for passengers, which left Orleans 

‘ou Saturday night, on arriving at nine o’clock ot the terminus, got off the rails. 

The @iligence, in which were seven passengers, was overturned, and two of them 
Killed'on the spot ; the rest escaped without injury. 


PRUSSIA. 

Berwin, Jan. 23.—Her Majesty the Queen has slept at intervals during the 
night, the fever and eruption have disappeared, and the latter has began to 
scale off. 

BELGIUM. 

Brvssets, Jan. 26.—The papers centain long descriptions of the féte given 
by the King in the theatre, which was fitted up with great splendour for the oc- 
casion. The number of persons invited was 3350. 

AMERICA. 

The packet-ship Ashburton, Captain Hattleston, cast anchor in the Mersey, 
at'seveno’clock on Monday evening last. She left New York on the 10th ult., 
and brought ten cabin and thirty steerage soma | 

Captain Burrows, of the George Washington, died mid passage out, of brain 
fever. His wife was on board, in delicate health. 

On the 3rd ult., in the House of Representatives, Mr. Rhett offered a resolu- 
tion, instructing the committee of ways and means to report a bill reducing the 
duties immediately on all importations which, by the present tariff, exceed 30 
per cent., to 30 per cent., and, within two years, on all articles, to 20 per cent., 
and provided that such duties shall be levied solely for revenue. The House 
refused to adopt the resolution by a vote of 57 to 112. There was, also, another 
proposition submitted, that the same committee revise the present tariff, and 
report a bill based entirely upon the principle of revenue, which was lost by a 
vote of 83 to 84. On the following day a notice, by Mr. Tibbatts, for re-con- 
sidering the vote by which the House refused to adopt the resolution, was again 
lost. Other efforts were made, during the day, to accomplish the same object 
by resolutions of various forms, but which, however, were all voted down. Mr. 
Hughes, of Mo., introduced a bill, which was read, and ordered to be printed, 
providing for the establishment of a territorial government over the territory of 
Oregon. In the Senate, on the 5th, a very spirited debate arose on the adoption 
of the resolutions calling upon the President of the United States to report to 
the Senate copies of any correspondence which may have been given by the 
Executive to the American Minister to this country, on the subject of the title to 
the Oregon territory, since the 4th of March, 1841, and copies of any corres- 

mdence which passed between the Government of the United States and ours, 
in relation to the same subject. The resolution was postponed until the 8th uit. 

The message of the Governor of Pennsylvania is regarded as a shuffling, 
tricky sort of document. He talks a great deal of the resources of the State ; 
and yet, as the New York Herald ing observes, ‘“‘ He gives excuses for the 
non-payment of its debts that would disgrace the lowest loafer in the city, or 
even the worst pickpocket in its own penitentiary.’’ ¥ 

By the New York papers of the 4th ultimo, the Governor of New York had 
opened the proceedings of that state at Albany in a long message. He states 
the public debt to be upwards of 23,000,000 of dollars. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Monte Vip£0.—The latest intelligence from Monte Video depicts the ex- 
treme tched of that besieged city. Pacheco-y-Obes had called upon the 
inhabitants, on the failure of Mb ag ow financial scheme, for voluntary donations 
of their jewels and plate, which had heen partial!y responded to. The aid de- 
rived from this Pogo will enable the besieged to hold out a little longer than 
was . e news from the army under the command of General Acquiza 
that Rivera, who was leading the Riveristas in person, had been twice 








duly 
elected, ousting Mr. Wilson. Mr. Cardwell was late a fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford ; was a double first-class man in 1835; is a barrister, and gous tee 
Northern Circuit, 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


(From aur own Correspondent.) 
Paris, JAN. 30, 
SPAIN. 

The accounts receiyed during the last few days from Spain are far from satis- 
factory. In Madrid the Progressists have gained a signal victory in the election 
over the Ministerial candidates. The capital has 7013 voters, 3687 of whom 
voted for M. Olozaga. The election for senators was equally unfortunate, the 
Ministerial candidate having only 2988 votes. The Progressists, elated with 
their success, openly declare their determination to upset the present order of 
things ; they hold nightly sittings, and secret agents Sieve been sent into every 
department. One of their tactics is to get up addresses to Queen Christina, 
entreating her to return to Spain ; they anticipate that her presence will either 
irritate the mass of the people, or that she will be forced to join them in turning 
out the Ministers, and cleansing the palace of the intriguing Camarilla. Their 
agents are also overrunning the Basque Provinces, promising a restoration of the 
‘* Fueros,’’ provided the Basques openly declare against Narvaez. The army 
is also being seeretly worked, and it is supposed that the resignation tended by 
General Concha of his high post of Inspector-General of Infantry is in some way 
connected with these manccuvres. 

The nomination of General Serrano as Inspector-General of Cavalry has 
astonished many of his friends, and caused him to be looked on with suspicion 
by all parties. In Saragossa the Progressists have declared themselves; the 
militia, notwithstanding the terms of the capitulation, refused giving up their 
arms, and on the evening of the 22nd there were some disturbances in the 
fortress : all was, however, quiet on the 23rd, and the arms were taken from the 
militia. The Ministers, to support themselves in power, are cajoling the 
Clergy. Already have they restored the Archbishops of Seville and San Jago 
to their dioceses ; and they now seriously contemplate placing one of the mem- 
bers of the Church in the Ministry, as Minister of Religion. They promise 
to re-organize the navy, reduced to one ship of the line, badly mounted, and 
dreadfully out of repair; four frigates, not fit for sea; two frigates, disarmed ; 
nine brigs; two corvettes; three steamers ; fifteen coasting schooners ; ard nine 
light transports. 

Catalonia is again in a state of commotion. Several bands of Carlists have 
appeared in the mountains. 





ITALY. 

There has been a great exchange of couriers between St. Petersburg and 
Rome. On the 15th, the Prince Royal of Wirtemberg was introduced to the 
Pope by the Austrian Ambassador. 

GERMANY. 

There is no truth insthe report that serious disturbances had broken out in 
Posen ; the arrest of some Russian deserters gave rise tothe rumour. Within 
the last month the number of Russian deserters who have crossed the Prussian 
frontier has been very considerable. 

The King of Prussia has given orders for the foundation of a Conservatoire 
de Music, similar to that of Paris; his Majesty has granted for that purpose 
300,000 crowns. 

FRANCE. 

The scenes which have disgraced the Chamber of Deputies during the discus- 
sion on the Address will never be forgotten: all parties are to blame—the 
Minister and the Opposition + the Minister for wishing to brand-as infamous 
the conduct of honourable men, however wild and speculative may be their po- 
litical opinions—the Opposition for interrupting the Minister for For Affairs 
when explaining a grave accusation brought against him by the Legitimists, 

The Chamber of Deputies ‘has fallen in the estimation of the public—M. 
Guizot has been greatly blamed, It was a very mnnios: act for him to stigma- 
tize the visit to London, when his conscience must have upbraided him with the 
visit to Ghent, The only difference being, to M. Guizot’s own show- 
ing, that he was certain Napoleon would be obliged to fly, that he anticipated 
Waterloo !—the Legitimists had not the sume excuse. paragraph against 
the Legitimists, with the obnoxious words, was carried by the decision of the 
President, although the number who rose for aud against it was doubtful. The 
important question now took place—the votitig of the whole Address—there 
were 410 members present, 220 voted for the Ad , and 190 against it, leavin 
the ministers a majority of 30. The Legitimists, about 27 or 28, retired; h 
they voted the ministers would have been ina‘minority! and this on a vote of 
confidence, for as such is considered the Address: ~"M. Guizot will not retire, but 
his position is anything but safe ; within the last few days, M. Molé’s residence 
has Goan visited by many’of the most influential members. Yesterday, on the open- 
ing of the house, the President read letters from several Legitimists, tendering their 
resignation as deputies. That from M. Berryer ran thus :—‘ M. le President,— 
The last paragraph of the address voted in the sitting of the 27th of January, is, 
in our eyes, an attack on the independence and the dignity of the deputy. It 
having been’found necessary to. have a second trial on this question, in the midst 
of the assembly a striking and loyal protest was made. We come in our turn to 
protest, not inst the insulting language, which cannot affect us, but against 
the violence which has been done us, in contempt of our rights and the guaran- 
tees of the liberty which was promised us by the declaration of August 7, 1830. 
Resolved to fulfil all our duties towards those who have elected us, towards our 





beaten, whilst Gomez had driven the remnants of Silva’s division into the terri- 
tory of Brazil, where it was supposed they would lay down their arms, 








LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
THE QUEEN v. HOLT AND BRANDER. 

On Monday these two defendants appeared on the floor of the court to receive 
judgment on the verdict of guilty, which had been pronounced mst them at 
the sittings of the last term upon a criminal information, filed at the suit of the 
Duke of Brunswick, for the publication of a number of libels upon his Serene 
Highness in the columns of the Age. A great many affidavits were put in on 
the part of the defendants, some of which came from persons residing in the 
neighbourhood of Christchurch, where the defendant Brander lived. These 
affidavits gave that defendant a good character, the deponents declaring that 

n of libelling any 
one. Brander purchased shares in the paper in 1837, an not actively in- 
terfere in its management. On the part of Holt, it was stated that he had 
offered to the Duke the columns of the Age, in order to insert therein any refu- 
tation he might think proper of the remarks there made upon him. Mr. Platt 
and Mr. Chambers havin y addressed the Court for the defendants, Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Wordsworth, spoke in aggravation. 
Mr. Justice Patteson, then, at considerable length, delivered the sentence of the 
Court, consigning Mr. Holt to the Queen’s Bench prison for twelve calendar 
months, and Mr. Brander for three months. 


ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES. 


Suicipe or A YounG GentLemMan.—On Saturday an inquest took place 
before Mr. Wakley, on the body of William im gg Esq., aged 23, at his resi- 
ae co, & p See Fm a Be Rogers sa 

property, an ly just comple! jis studies. It a) in evidence 
that John Locklock was passing the deceased's house, wes a female servant 
rushed out, exclaiming that her master was cutting his throat. He then followed 
the servant up stairs, and found the deceased in his bed-room, standing before a 
looking-glass, still cutting his throat with a razor, and the glass and rson 
of the deceased were covered with blood. The deceased then staggered, and 
waved his hands and arms to and fro, after which he fell down and died in five 
or six minutes. Mr. Knaggs, a su m, was called in, who said he had no 
doubt deceased had died from loss of blood; the wound in his throat was imme- 
diately beneath his chin, five or six inches long, and so deep that the foot of the 
tongue was severed. It ap’ from the evidence that for some time the de- 
ceased haf been depressed in spirit, in oompense of which his sister, who lived 
with him, ordered the razors, guns, and pistols, to be removed from his room, 
which was done, with the exception of the razor he cut his throat with, which he 
must have kept locked up somewhere. The jury returned a verdict, that the 
deceased had destroyed himself, but there was not sufficient evidence to prove 
the exact state of his mind at the time he did so. 

Dreaprut ACCIDENT ON THE SHEFFIELD AND MANcHESTER RAILWway.— 
On Friday morning last, about half-past ten o’clock, a fri accident occur- 
red at Dinting viaduct,’ now in course of erection across Dinting Vale, a short 
distance from the present Glossop station, on the Sheffield and Manchester line. 
The viaduct is of great height, and comprises three stone arches, raised from 
massive abutments or pillars. One of the three arches, partly formed with 
stone, and resting on the centres and other supports, suddenly moved and oscil- 
lated, when, in a moment afterwards, the ponderous erection fell to the earth, 
carrying with it the immensely large stones already laid towards forming the 
arch, and producing a fearful sound, resembling the discharge of artillery guns. 
On the highest part of the centres, when they fell, stood two workmen, who 
were ipitated among the heavy stones, timber, and mortar. One of the men 
was found to have sustained a compound fracture of the elbow joint, with inter- 
nal injuries, which brought on collapse, and in a few minutes the poor fellow 

to exist. His fellow-sufferer was not so severely injured—fracture of the 
ribs had occurred ; but with care and attention he is likely to recover, The 
cause of the accident had not been clearly ascertained. 

FaTaL AccipENT on THE Eastern Countizs RAitway AT Sprinc- 
¥IELD.—On Sunday morning, as one of the luggage trains was proceeding from 
Colchester to London, on arriving at Springfield, by some accident the train got 
off the rails, and, after running about fifteen yards, some of the carriages, with 
the engine, were overturned. A number of | 's had been employed at the 
spot where the accident occurred in getting ballast for the repair of the line; 
and at the spot where the train appears to have run off, there has been a sort of 
tempo rail laid down, which was used by the workmen to carry the gra- 
vel out of the cutting, and the labourers were at work at the time. The mail 
train had passed over the spot about an hour before, but fortunately no accident 
occurred, The engine and tender were both thrown on their sides, and Wm, 
Scott, the stoker, fell under the former and was killed upon the spot, and it was 
along time before his body could be extricated. The engine-driver, a man 
named William Henney, was very severely cut and scalded, and has since died 
in consequence of the injuries he received. Both men are married and have 

families. Two valuable bullocks were also killed. An inquest was held 
on Monday, and after hearing a few witnesses, the Coroner adjourned it for a 


they did not believe that the defendant would wilfully be rl 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 

CornwALt.—Pursuant to advertisement a pubic meeting of the shareholders 
and others interested in the construction of a railway through Cornwall, was 
held on Friday, in the Town Hall, Truro, ‘‘for the purpose of receiving a re- 

ort from the provisional committee, and devising such plans as may be needful 
‘or the carrying out this important measure.’? The Earl of Falmouth was called 
to the chair. The report stated that Mr. W. M. Tweedy and Mr. Bond had had 
an interview with the Directors of the Great Western Railway, who informed 
them that they had determined on giving assistance to a south line from Exeter 
to Plymouth, and that they would be ready also to give assistance to an exten- 
sion of the line from Plymouth to Falmouth, but that they would give no assist- 
ance whatever to a central line from Exeter, through Devon and Cornwall. The 
committee, therefore, were strongly of opinion, that a south line from Plymouth 
through Cornwall would be the most eligible, and affording also the best 
prospect of giving a return for the capital that might be invested. The amount 
subscribed in the county was stated to be nearly £70,000, a greater amount than 
had been subscribed towards a railway in any other locality except in Lancashire 
and London. Much discussion followed, Sir C. Lemon thinking the formation 
of a company under present circumstances premature. Mr. Pendarves, M.P., 
Mr. Treffry, Mr. Turner, M.P., and other gentlemen, supported the adoption of 
the report, which was ultimately carried unanimously, 

Dover.—CoMPLETION oF THE SouTH EasteRN Ratt way.—On Saturday 
last, about half-past twelve o’clock, numbers were seen wending their way to- 
wards the cliffs to witness the arrival of the first train from London, and a few 
minutes after the King Lear was seen to emerge from the Shakspeare tunnel, 
with carriages containing W. Cubitt, Esq., and several assistant engineers, and 
other persons, who were loudly cheered as they passed the. viaduct and the short 
tunnel under Arch Cliff Fort, to the site of the terminus, where they alighted ; 
after a short stay they returned to Folkstone, and indeed made three trips to 
and fro. The entire line is therefore now completed. ath 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— INCENDIARY Fires.—During the present week in- 
formation has been received at Bow-street, that some evil-dis) d person or 
and maliciously set fire to a thatched hovel, in. the-occupation of 
the Hon. and Rey. H. Tollemache, at Harrington, No: hi Also, 


mate with Mr. Tacker, Mr. Mould’s foreman ; and even with Mr. Mould him- 
self, who often said he was a long-headed man, a dry one, a salt fish, a deep file, 
a rasper; and made him the subject of many other flattering encdmiums.’’ 

The proceedings of ‘the Disinterested’’ crew with Jonas, and Tigg, and 
Montague’s wiles, must be passed over, though merely tohint that Tom Pinch’s 
“ going astray’’ in London occupies theremaining chapter. The number, from 
first to last, is excellent: each line is full of life, and there is a current of fresh- 
ness in every page. 

Tar ILLUMINATED MAGaziNE is various and agreeable both in its text and 
illustrations. ‘‘ A Paper on the British Museum’? contains some pleasantry and 
clever quizzing of the Egyptian antiquities. ‘‘ The Broken-hearted Club’’ is 
much too long for its merit. ‘* Titus, the Gardener, or the Demon Gooseberry,’’ 
is a piece of banter on the hobby of gooseberry growing. Dr. Roden has con- 
tributed eight pages of ‘‘ Travel and Talk of Naples,’’ &c. &c., in which a 
severe parallel is drawn of the deaths of Caraccioli and the Duke of Enghien. 
We have but space for one quotation .— 

TO CHARLES DICKENS, 
ON HIS “CHRISTMAS CAROL.”’ 
Honour to Genius! when its lofty speech 
Stirs through the soul, and wakes its echoing strings: 
But honour tenfold! when its day-words reach 


y 
And thou hast earned true glory with all love: 
Long may the torch of Christmas gladly shine 
Upon thy home, while voices from above 
Music thy carol and again impart 
Mirth and geod tidings to the poor man’s heart, Ww. W. G. 


We are to that the Editor will resume his ‘“‘ Chronicles of 
cl k’? next 
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were entirely consumed. A reward of £100 has been offered by the Hon. 


was winiy set fire to, and the whole destroyed, with a deal of other valuable 
agricultural property. 

Great Free-TRADE DEMONSTRATION AT WAKEFIELD.—On Wednesday 
the promised ‘‘ demonstration’’ of the friends of free trade and the abolition of 
the Corn-laws, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, was made. The theatre se- 
lected for this truly magniticent display was the noble hall of the Corn Exchange, 
which was most — and tastefully fitted up for the occasion. Seats were 
provided for 623 in all, and the gallery opposite the ehair was reserved for ladies 
exclusively. J. G. Marshall, Esq., presided as chairman; the vice-chairmen 
— H. H. Stansfield, George Craven, F. Schwann, and F. Carbutt, Esquires. 
On the right of the chairman sat Lord Morpeth, D. Gaskell, Esq., Colonel 
Thompson, George Wilson, — Grimstone, William Hand, George Oxley, T. 
Bazeley, E. Baines, &c, On the left were Richard Cobden, Esq., the Mayor of 
Leeds, John Bright, &c. ‘The cloth having been removed, the ladies entered the 
gallery, and were loudly applauded. As soon as order was restored, grace having 
been said, the Chairman rose and gave ‘‘ The health of her most gracious Ma- 
jesty the Queen,’’ which was drunk with nine times nine. The first toast was 
not given till seven, 


IRELAND. 





Rergrat AssociatTion.—At the conclusion of the proceedings in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench on Monday, Mr. O'Connell repaired to the Concilliation Hall, 
to be present at the usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association. 

The Dublin Evening Post of Tuesday contains the following curious and 
characteristic letter :—‘‘ To Sir Robert Peel, Bart., Prime Minister.—Traversers’ 
Bar, Queen’s Bench, Jan. 30th, 1844.—Sir—Having had great practice in re- 
storing the peace of Ireland among the Terry Alts and Whitefeet, among their 
midnight woods, and bogs, and morasses, and mountains, during their two in- 
surrections, I hereby volunteer my services in trying to prevent her Majesty’s 
Irish Attorney-General—the first law officer of the Crown (an office held by il- 
lustrious Norbury)— from using and threatening physical force and violence 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, where her Majesty 1s presumed to be present in 

rson.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Tuomas Stgeg.e, O’Connell’s Head 
Pacificator of Ireland.’’ 








THE THEATRES. 





HAYMARKET. 

The untiring lessee of this chief of Eng/ish dramatic establishments 
thinks his bill of fare never is too good, or, indeed, good enough, for 
his friends and patrons, so he has engaged the man sui generis who 
has had no prototype, and is not likely to have a successful imitator 
—the inimi/able John Parry—to sing, or musically recite, his extra- 
ordinary combinations of science, wit, and harmless drollery on alter- 
nate nights. We have already expressed our opinion, at some length, 
of this very gifted artiste, and can only add that he is as mirth-pro- 
voking in the theatre as he is in any other of his ubiquitous residences. 





OLYMPIC. 

On Monday last, a long-promised drama from the fertile brain of 
Mr. Leman Rede, was produced at this house, entitled ‘“* The Profli- 
gate,”’ and met with unqualified success. The subject of the story is 
melodramatic, and in the main presents no new feature, but abounds 
in ingenious combination. The incident of the first act consists in the 
Profligate, Viscount Ormonde’s desertion of his lady, and elopement 
with another. That Aia/us so necessary to the probabilities of modern 
melodrama takes place, and there is consequently a lapse of eleven 
years between the first and second acts, when we are con to 
Naples, where the guilty pair are residing, but not living together. 
By a convenient accident, which only happens on the stage, it turns 
out that the forsaken wife of the Profigate is also there with her 
daughter, who, under the assumption of;a foreign name of Signora 
Violetia, attains to the position of a Prima Donna at the Theatre 
San Carlos. A young English tourist of fortune falls in love with 
her, and offers her honourable addresses. The Profigate, however, 
advises him to carry her off by force, not knowing her to be his own 
child. This discovery is at last made, the repentant father rescues 
her from bandits, and a general reconciliation makes all parties 
happy. There is an underplot of great humour and spirit, which was 
admirably performed by Miss Lebatt, Mr. Fenton, and Mr. Wild. 
The part of the Proafligate was most admirably sustained by Mr. J. 
Webster. The piece altogether was most effective; abounding in 
situation, sentiment, and pointed dialogue. The scenery is extremely 
good. No doubt it will have a long and highly-deserved run, 








THE MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 

We are happy to report favourably of this month’s Magasiniana ; for a dull 
book is as disadvantageous to a journalist as it is worthless to a purchaser, The 
magazines, then, partake of the springy season, and teem with life and plea- 
santry. 

Martin Cuvuzz.Lewi7 is brimful of the author's best writing : he brings Tom 
Pinch up to London ; his leaving Salisbury, the coach, and the rond;areall.ca- | 
pitally sketched at a railway rate; ‘* the swaggering, rakish, dissipated, London 
coach, up all night, and lying by all day,’’ is a genuine touch of descrip- 
tive humour; but the entire scene on the road bristles with real life, the country 
is charmingly glanced at, and the light and shade of the p are really beauti- 
ful. Pinch’s visit to John Westlock, in Furnival’s-inn, is another home for 
Boz; and Tom's call upon his sister, the governess, is an am , would-be- 
genteel phase, In the next chapter we return to the thread-bare Mr, Nadgett, 
man of mystery to the Anglo-B lee Disi ted Loan and Life Insurance 





Mr, oe made a mysterious change about this time in his mysterious life : 
for whereas he had, until now, been first seen every morning coming down 
Cornhill, so exactly like the Nadgett of the day before, as to occasion a popular 
belief that he never went to bed, or took his clothes off, he was now first seen in 
Holborn, coming out of Kingsgate-street ; and it was soon discovered that he 
actually went every morning to a barber’s shop in that street, to get shaved; and 
that the barber's name was Sweedlepipe. He seemed to make appointments 
with the man who never came, to meet him at this barber’s; for he would fre- 
quently take long spells of waiting in the shop, and would ask for pen and ink, 
and pull out his pocket-book, and be very busy over it for an hour at a time. 
Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Sweedlepipe had many deep discoursings on the subject of 
this mysterious customer ; but they usually agreed that he had speculated too 
much, and was paapng out of the way. He must have appointed the man who 
never kept his word, to meet him at another new place too; for one day he was 
found, for the first time, by the waiter at the Mourning Coach- Horse, the House- 
of-call for Undertakers, down in the city there, making figures with a pipe-stem 
in the sawdust of a clean spitt ; and declined to call for anything on the 
ground of expecting a gentleman p ly. As the gentl was not honour- 
able enough to keep his engagement he came again next day, with his pocket-book 
in such & state of distention that he was regarded in the bar as a man of large 
property, After that, he repeated his visits every day, and had so much writing 
to do, that he made nothing of emptying a capacious leadenjinkstand in two sit- 
tings, Although he never talked aah, still by being there among the jar 








Hoop’s Macazing, No. 2.—As the Editor did not fail to ‘take care of 
No. 1,’’ so he has not itssuccessor. It opens withone of his breathing 
and burning poems~-~“ The Lady’s Dreamy’? in which there is remarkably intense 
power. The other i. contributions are by Miss Frances Brown, and Mr. 
Charles Mackay, the prose “* Phebe’s. Widow, a Romance of 
Crooked Lane,’? is entitled to prime n + it isa very pretty tale. 

“*The Lady’s Dream,’’ by the way, is a severe rebuke of the over-worked 
needlewomen, whose care is only just now awakening public sympathy: a phan- 
tom comes to the lady’s bedside :— 

** And oh! these maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping, and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ;— 
And the voice that cried, ‘ For the pomp of pride, 
We haste to an early tomb!’ 
* * 7” * * * 
Alas! I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 
Nay, helping to trample my fellow worm, 

And fill the burial sod— 
Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 

Not unmark’d of God! 

* * + = 
I dressed as the nobles dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 
With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 
But I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 
The wounds I might have heal’d! 
The human sorrow and smart ! 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 
But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
_ As well as want of heart! ’’ 

The illustration to this poem, ‘‘ The Church-porch scene of Gray’s Elegy,’’ is 
an exquisite engraving by Joseph Williams. 

BenTLey’s MisceLLany opens, as heretofore, with Mr. Smith’s “‘ Scatter- 
good Family,’’ with an illustration by Leech. The descriptive portion of these 
chapters is even an improvement upon the commencement of the story. Thein- 
cidents are Scatte: *s theatrical engagement—“ The Mysteries of Pantomime 
and Merchant Tailors’ School.’’ Here is a sound homely piece of observa- 
tion :— 

“There are few more pleasant things in life, in this matter-of-fact conven- 
tional world of ours, than taking a child for the first time to a pantomime; 
there is nothing that re-9; the spring of old feeling d recollections with 





There is a pleasant gossippy paper, entitled ‘‘ The Divan,’’ a sort of kitchen- 
will find many readers: itis smart, and droll in 
places. 

Tar Yrar-Book or Facts tn Science AND ArT isa periodical of a very 
different class to those we have just noticed. It is a factorial record of the pro- 
gress of science during the past year, and contains some hundreds of abstracts 
of Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanical Science and the Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Electrical and Chemical Science, Zoology and Botany, 
Geology and Physical Geography, and the Ast ical and M logical 
Phenomena of the past year. It is scarcely possible to give the reader an idea 
of the interest compressed within the 288 pages of this work: it is, at once, 
sound and attractive; and its popularity is best attested by this being the sixth 
volume of the series. It is embellished with a portrait of Professor Liebig, and 
a vignette of Mr. Babbage’s Calculating Machine. 


DR. SWINEY. 

This eccentric person died, under very extraordinary circum- 
stances, on Sunday week; at his residence, No, 9, Grove-street, 
Camden Town, where he had resided for fifteen years. Stran 
stories are related of his birth, though he was acknowledged to be 
the son of the late Admiral Swiney. -He was a relative of the great 
chemist, the late Sir Humphry Davy. His age was about fifty, and 
not having shavad for the last two years, “his beard descending, 
swept his aged breast.” He lived in almost complete seclusion, his 
house having but another inmate, a female, his housekeeper. He 
went abroad not more than four or five times a-year. On Sunday 
morning, becoming nearly insensible, his housekeeper called in Mr. 
Knaggs, surgeon, of High-street, who, having succeeded in rallying 
deceased a little, prescribed for him, but he would not take the 
medicine, and died shortly afterwards. 

The statement:in the newspapers, that he died of voluntary starva- 
tion, is incorrect ; his disease was of the heart, and to such an extent, 
that the medical men — at the post mortem examination were 
surprised that he could have so long survived. 

either was Dr. Swiney of miserly habits, as has been related; he 
lived in a respectable street, and his house had eve: appearance of 
decent and cleanly comfort, without ostentation. His-eecentricity 
bordered on insanity; so that his will is likely to become the cause 
of immediate litigation. 
~ Dr. Sviney died possessed of considerable property. He has 
willed £5,000 to the trustees of the British Museum for the esta- 
blishment of a lectureship. on geology; and a similar sum to the 
Society of Arts, out of *which - the first treeholder, whether in Eng- 
land, Ireland, or Scotland, that shal) reclaim and bring into cultiva- 
tion the largest amount of waste land, is to receive one hundred 
guineas, to be presented in a let of equal value. This prize gift 
is to be renewed quinquennially. The testator has appointed five 
executors, gentlemen of high eminence in literature, art, and science, 
to carry out his last requests. 

The provisions for Dr. Swiney’s funeral were very eccentric. He 
was buried, according to his desire, on Monday last, in the cemete 
of St. Martin’s, Pratt-street. m the residence of the decease 
to the burial-ground, a distance of upwards of a quarter of a mile, 
the number of persons congregated to witness the funeral procession 
was so great, that a large body of police of the S division, under Mr. 
Superintendent Carter and Inspector Aggs, were obliged to be pre- 
sent, to keep anything like order. By the will, the girls were to be 
chosen as mourners | the ehief executor; and to each of them was 
bequeathed a legacy of £20, besides a similar amount to buy dresses 
for the three. About a quarter before two, the funeral cor¢ége made 
its appearance ; and, agreeably to the will of the deceased, the coffin 
was covered with yellow cloth, studded with white nails. On getting 
into the street, a yellow velvet pall, edged with white silk, was thrown 
over it. Immediately after the coffin came three young girls, the 
eldest about fourteen years, and the other two about ve years of 
age. They were habited in white (according to the}will), with violet- 
coloured cloaks. Their head-dress consisted of .straw bonnets, 
trimmed with white satin ribbon. The “had a most singular 




















customers, he made thoir acquaintance ; and in course of time became quite inti- 


appearance, the wearers appearing more like a party proceeding to a 





wedding than mourners of a funeral. After these came the mutes, and 
then the real mourners, habited, not in yellow cloaks, as previously 
announced, but in the usual mourning habit. In this order, the ca- 
valcade proceeded to the burial-ground, the crowd being so dense 
that it was with the greatest difficulty it could proceed, police-officers 
going first to clear the way. On reaching the ground, there was 


























THE LATE DR. SWINEY. 


much hissing and hooting. The service appointed for the’ burial o 
the dead was read in a very impressive manner by the Rev. Mr. 
Chaplin, the officiating minister, partly in the chapel and the remain- 
der over the grave. At the conclusion of the ceremony, despite th 

efforts of the police, the mass of people round the chapel was so 
great, that the mourners were —— to return in hired cabs to 
the late residence of the deceased. The mourners, of whom Dr. 
Cox was the chief, consisted of the executors and other friends of the 
deceased. 





THE LATE JOSEPH STRUTT, ESQ, 

In our paper of the 20th ult., we briefly recorded the demise of this venerable 
gentleman, which took place at his residence, in St. Peter’s-street, Derby, onthe 
13th ult. He had been labouring under severe indisposition for some time past ; 
but partially rallied, and was present in November last at the Town Council and 
County Meetings when congratulatory addresses to the Queen and Prince 
Albert, in anticipation of their expected visit to Derbyshire, were adopted. He 
was also at the Railway Station, during the presentation of those addresses. The 
last time Mr. Strutt was seen in public was at a meeting of Commissioners un- 
der the Derby Improvement Act, on the 12th of December; on which oceasion 
he attended for the purpose of recording his vote in favour of measures for im- 
proving the sanatory condition of his native town. Shortly after leaving the 
meeting, he had a relapse, from which he was not destined to recover. He ex~ 

pressed himself quite prepared for the final event, and arranged the details for 
his funeral (which he was anxious should be as private as possible) with a full 
consciousness of the awful change that awaited him, and with quiet submission 
to the Divine will. 

The subject of this notice (in} the main abridged fromthe Derby Reporter) 
was the third son of Mr. Jedediah Strutt, the ingenious inventor of the frame for 
making ribbedistockings, a partner of Sir Richard Arkwright,’and a man distin- 
guished for integrity, industry, and ingenuity. He was born in 1765, married i 
1793, and left a widower in 1802. He died universally est d and | d, 
in his 79th year, and has left one daughter, Isabel, wife of John Howard Galton, 
Esq., of Hadzor House, Worcestershire. 

e lamented gentleman was the remaining partner in the firm of “‘ William, 
George, and Joseph Strutt,’’ whose high integrity and extensive commercial 
transactions have made their names familiar in all parts of the mercantile world. 
The large manufactories at Milford and Belper (now carried on by the descend~ 
ants of this firm), are remarkable for their pre-eminence in mechanical improve~ 
ments, and for the attention which is paid to the education and comfort of the 





operatives. 

Throughout his whole career, Mr. Joseph Strutt was a firm friend and liberat 
supporter of institutions having for their object the promotion of useful know- 
pe At Derby, the Mechanics’ Institution (of which he was president) and 
the Lancastrian School enlisted his warmest sympathies,,as handsome donation» 
in money, books, and paintings, testify ; and he ifested iderable interest im 
tha satsbaili echeo! “ 





y with the Friar Gate Chapel (which, we understand, 
he was mainly instrumental in establishing), by giving ds for meritari 
conduct, and entertaining the children, at stated periods, in his pleasure-grounds. 
The Derby Infirmary, too—a noble charity, which remains a lasting monument 
of the_ingenuity and benevolence of his elder bother, the late Mr. William 
Strutt, (an eminent philosopher, hanic, an ist,)—was an object to 
which hejdevoted, much attention. Literature and the Fine Arts found in ‘the 
person of the late Mr. Joseph Strutt a munificent patron ; and the public was 
allowed to participate in the enjoyment which the productions of art and the 
works of genius afforded fto him. Uniform and consistent in his political 
opinions, he was also a sincere enquirer after truth; and the same sincerity and 
independence which distinguished his general character was manifested in his 
uncompromising jon of his political principles. Throughout life he was a 
firm friend to the cause of Civil, Religious, and Commercial Freedom, and the 














—— Tndastry. 
late Mr. Strutt was for some time Colonel’of the Belper regiment of Io. 
cal Militia, a Deputy Lieutenant of the County, an Alderman ond a Magistrate 
of the Borough of Derby, and first Mayor under the Municipal Corporation Act, 

Thelate lamented gentleman, belonging to a family which has been, by their 

ierand te acts—their great enterprise in business—their upricht and 

mes ee! and their general benevolence, held in the highest respect 
throughout this district—himself stood out with a character peculiarly his own 
and exhibited a-separate and independent kind of of excellence. The Christian 
and charitable institutions, which constitute the truest glory of our and 
country, were supported by him with noble generosity; and the extraordinary 
the unique ag the Arboretum, has made the association of his name with the- 
town of Derby imperishable. An engraving of the Arboretum (planned by the, 
late Mr. Loudon) will be found in No. 63 of our journal. i 

One feature in the character of the late Mr. Joseph Strutt, which car mot 
have escaped notice, was his readiness to let others share—and even to ° oo 
them to share—the advantages which his wealth and position gave him. | yr'''** 
his valuable collection of pictures.was thrown ‘freely open for the indv’ ‘irence of 
the public. Hence, too, a scene of beauty admirably adapted for. ace 
enjoyment and tion, is p d to his fellow citizens, that ghey might 
enjoy the advantages usually confined to the wealthy. He had no, 9, ciation 
in the unparticipated pleasures of a gloomy and solitary grandeur. "#7, could not 
have been happy in such a solitude—his heart would have beer, jn), risoned, and 
would have drooped for want of a generous communion with his Nina is not 
this the trath which thousands can attest? Who has nv,¢ seen his Senneniie 
countenance beaming with kindness and unfeigned detir’ at, while looking on the 
crowds enjoying the pleasures which his liberality ha’, provided for then? He 
loved the people, and was delighted to see them h'jypy, and spared no efforts, 
and hesitated at no sacrifices, which would promo;ce tha: ‘hap ines. eens 
‘ bapa men like Seah Strutt aré removed, strong and wide-spread sensa- 

ion is produced. All men are mourners. Something has been lost which is 
common to all, and in which all have an “nterest. It is not the loss of a house- 
hold merely—it is a general loss. Tle influence of such a character spreads in 
ever enlarging circles, until the renzotest share of society is reached by its undu- 
lations, It does not die with the Jast beat of the heart whieh impelled it into 
motion. It becomes immortal! It is the property of and is storedin the 
any of that moral wealth which is composed of the accumulated contribu- 
tions of the wise and virtuous of every age. In the Philanthropist of Derby, 
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BELPER. 


commerce has lost one of its most honourable representatives, the magistracy 
one of its most humane and upright members, society one of its greatest bene- 
tactors, and domestic life one of its sweetest examples. 

The remains of Mr. Strutt were interred at eleven o’clock, on Saturdoy, the 


SPLENDID CASKET, PRESENTED TO LORD MORPETH. 

It will be recollected that some months ago, an address from a large 
number of the electorsofthe West Riding of Yorkshire, was presented 
to Lord Morpeth, at Stafford House, which had been agreed to after 
the defeat of his lordship at the last election for that division of the 
county. It had been intesded that the address, with the names of 
the electors who had sigued it, should have been,.on that occasion, 
presented to his lordship in a splendid casket, made for the purpose, 
and purchased by a subscription raised among these gentlemen; but 
as the casket was not ready, the address was presented without it. 
It has, at length, however, been completed : it is a splendid piece.of 
workmanship, and may be considered us highly creditable to the pre- 
sent state of the art of chasing or modelling in silver. The body of 





the casket is of bog-oak, found on one of Lord Carlisle’s estates in | 
Yorkshire, (stained black and French polished), and mounted in mas- 
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Leth ult., in the burial.ground of the Friar-gate Chapel, at Derby. The service 


| was performed by the Rev. Noah Jones, the mimister of whose congregation the 





deceased was a member. The funeral, in accordance with the strict injunction 
of the lamented gentleman, was a private one, and consisted only of the hearse, 





sive silver, gilded by the electro-type process. The effect of the 
black polished oak and the silver-gilt mountings is magnificent. On 
each side are his lordship’s arms in relief, and arouud are the arms of 
the twenty-five polling places of the districts into which the West 
Riding is diviced. ‘The lid is surmounted bya lion proper, the crest 
of his lordship’s family, and on each side of this is a scroll bearing the 
following inscriptien ; “This casket, with the address which it contains, 
is presented to the Right Hon. George William Frederick Viscount 
Morpeth, by his friends and supporters in the West Riding of the 
county of York, in :respectful testimony of their sincere attachment 
to bis perSom, and esteem fer his character as their representative in 
Parliament, and the advocate of a liberal and enlightened policy in her 
Majesty’s councils. D., 1841.”". The dimensions of the splendid 
testimonial are, from end to end, about three feet six inches by about 
two feet four inches in height and breadth. It is so made that it can, 
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THE MORPETH CASKET, OR WINE®200LER, 








the late Mr. Strutt’s carriage, and three mourning coaches, containing relations 
and friends. The shops along the route were closed, as a mark of respect to his 
memory; and the Mechanics’ Institution, of which Mr. Strutt was president, 
was also closed during the day, 
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THE LATE JOSEPH STRUTT, ESQ... 


The annexed portrait of Mr. Strutt is from a miniature by Mr. Haslem, 
kindly furnished by Mr. Thomas Richardson, of Derby. In the accompanying 
view of Belper, which may he said to have been raised by Mr, Strutt’s weill- 
directed energies, a portion of his mansion is shown, 


on occasion, be used as awine coolér, of which it is a gorgeous speci- 
men. Itwas manufactured at Leeds, and the cost will be about a 
thousand guiness. 

In our engraving are shown the shields bearing the arms of the re- 
spective polling places in the West Riding ef Yorkshire, and the 
number of voters polled upon the occasion which this superb work is 
intended to commemorate. As only a portion of these shields could 
be represented in one view of the casket, we subjoin the remaining 
number in a separate engraving. Rotherham, one of the polling 
places, had no arms of its own: the artist, therefore, invented a coat, 
consisting iof an iron bridge and a cannon, with crest, two sledge 
hammers crossed, and motto, the word “* Ferrum.” 

A report of the grand Free Trade demonstration, at Wakefield, on 
Wednesday last, at which Lord Morpeth was present, will be found 
in another part of our journal. 
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THE DUBLIN STATE TRIALS 
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IRELAND AND THE STATE®:TRIALS. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Dvatin, Jan. 31. 

You will have seen ere this that the case for the 
Crown in the momentous prosecution of Daniel 
O’Connell and the other traversers was brought to 
a close much more suddenly than was expected. The 
evidence which succeeded that of Bond Hughes, 
Ross Jackson, and Macnamara, was of a more mis- 
cellaneous order—proving, however, apparently to 
the satisfaction of the Attorney-General, as much 
as answered his purpose—so that the examination of 
the rest of the hundred witnesses was abandoned, 
and the case now rests upon the evidence that has 
already been produced before the public. 

The few days occupied by the Court in receiving 
the additional testimony given, were dull and mono- 
tonous in the extreme, being principally spun through 
with the heavy, tedious reading of eternal documents 
~—the elaborate compositions of the Repeal Associa- 
tion—or the wild orations of the “ fell conspirators” 
in the traversers’ box. Newspaper articles too 
abounded, and the press of Ireland was in a manner 
revivified, uncoffined, and brought forth from the 
tomb of the Capulets, to burn and shine upon the 
dun solemnity of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Many an article, long imagined dead and spiritless, 
now gave up its ghost—many a wreath of poetic 
laurel, long since deemed faded, or at the best but 
a_chaplet for the Crown of Lethe, was now called 
back into vernal beauty, and taught, even amid the 
withering atmosphere of wig and gown, to brighten 
and to bloom again! Now flashéd ancient similes— 
and hyperbole—lost in the lapse of time—back upon 
the gaze of memory, and their living authors recog- 
nising new beauties through the medium of vanity 
refreshed, might have inwardly glorified the Attor- 
ney-General for summoning those triumphs of their 
intellectfrom the grave. The association of conspiracy 
with them might have made their revival a grim plea- 
sure, but a pleasure it was, nevertheless. And we are 
not quite sure that the same sortof feelingdidnot com- 
municate itself to the orators as well as to the editors 
and poets, upon their trial. When some of those 
grand speeches of sedition which were meant to 
teach power while preaching peace—and while pro- 
claiming loyalty to teach the people reliance upon 
themselves rather than upon the Jaw—those majestic 
rations which, however censurable their purpose or 
suspicious their effect, rolled the sweetness of their 
persuasion, or the fiery thunder of their invectives, 
over the very hearts of monster crowds of idolators 
—of almost millions of devoted and entranced human 
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beings—wher. their beauty again broke forth to the 
listening court, and those passages which, for their 
force and eloquence, had been climaxed by the re- 
porters with the record of a cheer, fell with a sort of 
fond familiarity upon the ear of the old Repealer— 
I fancied that I could see pleasant memories of 
former triumphs revelling in his soul, and the furtive 
lightning of exultation flashing into his eye, and the 
approving smile of gratulation creeping over his 
countenance, as though he were whispering to his in- 
most spirit—‘“‘ The law may turn all this into a great 
conspiracy, but it can never convert it into a bad 
speech.” And such a whisper would be true; but, 
nevertheless, half the power and the danger of 
those marvellous appeals and diatribes consisted in 
the genius in which they were enshrined. 

None of the other traversers could have felt the 
sort of concealed vanity I have been describing with 
the same flattering force as O'Connell; if I except, 
perhaps, Tom Steele himself, and Tom certainly was 
one of the rejoiced in meeting the departed glories 
of his own oratory face to face again. Tom is a tal!, 
tine fellow: himself one of the “biggest born of 
earth,” and he “upheaves his vastness” in the 
cause of Repeal with a flourishing sort of en- 
thusiasm, redolent of shilelagh and _ potheen. 
Tom’s demeanour in court bas been full of 
bustling attention, which shows how completely 
his life and soul are vortexed in these trials. He 
would not be out of them for the world. If con- 
spiracy were proved, and beheading were to follow, 
there is the head Paciticator ready to lose his head! 
He is bent upon the glory of martyrdom with O’Con- 
nell, and nothing will win him “out of that.” There 
is a capital story about him and the Attorney-Ge- 
neral going the round of the Four Courts, which I 
must tell your readers. 

On one of the mornings of the trial, Steele was 
following close upon the heels of the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, and asking him some question at the verge of 
the entrance to the Court of Queen's Bench—— 

*T tell you what it is, Mr. Steele,” said the 
Attorney-General, turning suddenly upon him——- 

“What?” hastily inquired Tom. 

“Why,” resumed the other, “if I catch you fol- 
lowing me about, and tormenting me in this way 
again, as sure as your name’s Tom Steele, J’W strike 
you out of the indictment.” 

Tom has been ominously quiet ever since. Poor 
fellow! he was dreadfully alarmed at the idea of not 
being tried ! 

One incident connected with the reading of 
the newspapers was. droll enough. The traversers 
obtained permission Ww tread other passages 
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from the same journals; and the consequence was, an odd 
melée of subjects, and a pretty love song might be all of a sudden 
counteracting in burlesque the sedition and disloyalty of ‘‘ Who 
cares for Ninety-eight?” For example— 
Mr. Vernon then read as follows, to the apparent amusement of the 

Court as well as the spectators :— 

I have watched in delight the fire that flies 

In the lightning flash of thy dark blue eyes, 


As they sparkled in joyous merriment, caught 
From the Lae | jest to the brilliant thought— 


My beau wf own. 
But I have seen a light in them dearer still, 
ce, fill 


A softer, diviner r 
Their sparkling orbs, was bliss to see ; 
’Twas affection’s light, and ’twas turn’d on me— 
My beautiful, my own. 
So here was a little love to set off the conspiracy, and vary the mono- 
tony of the evidence for the ladies in the court. 
4u reste—the Crown evidence was of the dullest; the few jokes 
forced out of the witnesses, or attempted by the counsel in cross- 
examination, gave no idea of the rollicking, racy perception and deve- 
lopment of the ridiculous for which Irish witnesses and Irish courts 
have been famed since Irish law began. There were a few bursts of fun, 
but they were faint, feeble, and tittering, and nothing really jolly 
came out. The truth is, I believe, that political feeling is absorbing 
every other; and that, in expectation and partizanship, humour has 
lost all its play. 
It is curious to notice how things are tolerated in Dublin, with re- 
ference to these great state trials, which in England would not be 
endured with reference to any trial whatever, in which either the inte- 
grity of justice or the liberty of the subject was at stake. But here 
it would be nonsense to say that the trial is carried on in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, or by judges and jury alone; it is being con- 
ducted through the whole country, by politicians, poets, priests, 
editors, and the Dublin world at large. The moment the Court is 
up, there will be a meeting at Conciliation Hall, where all that 
has been said or done, and whether it was right or wrong, 
will be as gravely discussed as if silence upon the whole 
subject were not properly imperative, The papers, Repeal and 
Conservative alike, do their utmost daily to influence the trials— 
comment upon the evidence, pitch into the witnesses, dissect the 
Attorney-General, have a shy at the decisions of the judges, and in 
short hold the whole Court fair game for all the freaks and vagaries 
they choose to play off upon it. The jury separate nightly, and go to 
their respective homes, to enjoy themselves with their families. I do 
uot know that they are forbidden to read newspapers, or talk politics. 
They may receive warning or threatening letters (one of them has 
received one), and should any of them (which may not be likely, but 
it is possible) turn sick or take it into his head to levant from Dublin 
by the mail-packet—there is nothing to prevent his so doing—and 
then the trials would be at an end. In the meanwhile, I, find the 
Freeman’s Journal of Tuesday coolly attempting to disprove in print 
the evidence of one witness whom they seek to fix with perjury before 
his testimony has gone to the jury. The good people do not seem to 
know or care that every word they write, and every speech they utter 
—either calculated to influence the result of the trials, or to damage 
the testimony of witnesses—is a practical contempt of Court, punish- 
able by the Court, and most unpardonably libellous into the bargain. 
They are left unnoticed, and they struggle on for their respective opi- 
nions with beautiful party desperation, doing that which in England 
would either procure them peremptory committals to a gaol, or cri- 
minal informations without let or end. 

All the excitement here seems to merge in the traversers—a fact 
most glowingly exemplified upon the commencement of their defence 
by Richard Lalor Sheil. 

As soon as it was known that the case of the Crown would close 
on Friday, and that on Saturday morning Mr. Sheil would speak for 
Mr. John O’Connell, the anxiety of the community to hear him be- 
came earnest and intense, and no exertion was spared by privileged 
classes to get admission into the court. At no previous step in the 
progress of the trial had anything like the then agitation displayed 
itself in Dublin society. Noblemen and ladies of distinction, and 
officers of rank, public functionaries of “‘ high dignity and import- 
ance.” wealthy citizens, and reverend fathers of the church, vied with 
each other in pestering the High Sheriff out of his accustomed cour- 
tesy, and ruffling the temper of office into impatience, amid the be- 
wilderment of applications which beset him on all hands. Long be- 
fore the business of the day began, carriages came rolling into the 
court-yard, and soon the court itself was crammed, not as before, 
with mere uncertain crowds, but with a brilliant reception of the 
rank and fashion of Dublin. The names of some of the leading 
stars will be found in the newspaper reports—the Zimes, especially, 
has accurately described the appearance of the court. 

Sheil—to an audience all silence (save when one magnificent burst 
of power forced from their excited spirits the involuntary utterance 
of a loud applause)—delivered one of the most splendid orations ever 
heard within the walls of a court of justice. Perhaps, indeed, a piece 
of declamation so truly fine, and so perfectly and long sustained, 
never was heard within such a locality before, for it is not in courts 
of justice that great political speeches are ever accustomed to be 
made. I am sure that in an English court it would have been 
stopped by the judges, for want of bearing upon the case. But with 
its grandeur as a surpassing effort of noble oratory, of bounding ex- 
hilaration, nervous emphasis, over-boiling passion, touching pathos, 
strong invective, fine plaintive appeal, plausible ingenuity, flowing 
diction, and flooding fervent poetry, that, in depth and earnestness, 
almost melted into prayer—with all these signs of the presence of 
haughty genius, and the abounding mastery of mind, the absence of 
legal logic and propriety have nothing to do—but the speech—taken 
as a speech only—is to be considered worthy of being classed with 
the most beautiful and powerful addresses with which the greatest 
men of the greatest countries of the world have enthralled their 
fellow beings in any age or time. 

Mr. Sheil (who, it may be noticed, looks immeasurably better in 
his wig and gown than costumed after any other fashion) spoke with 
an earnestness of manner truly inspiring. Turning sometimes to the 
judges, but addressing himself more absorbedly to the jury, whom he 
immediately faced, he raised his voice to that pitch which is necessary 
to arm it with its most effective emphasis, and went through his long 
labour of genius with something of a lion energy that had deter- 
mined to baffle fatigue. You saw the bodily labour, and felt that 
feebleness was in that outward form; but soul came shining through 
its every gesture, and you knew at once that the indomitable spirit 
within would carry that body through its physical exertion, even 
were that exertion tenfold more wearying and deep. The mind had 
resolved that the body should not be crushed; so the spirit of genius 
went on with its rushing utterance of eloquence and thought and 
power, till eyes and hearts were concentrated upon it, as drawn 
within some dazzling focus; and before those marvellous outpourings 

av astonished auditory sat entranced and dumb. 

Once only came dizzily on a whirlwind of maddened excitement, 
that could not hold its passion over one passage which in its aspira- 
tion after the holiest brotherhood of mankind biended something of 
the glory of heavenly feeling with the finer humanities of earth; and 
that wild praise swept over the court like a torrent, until one word 


its source. When all énded, it is true there was another wild out- 
break; but that was the tribute of impulse unto genius, which even 
the judges permitted when that magnificent oration had closed. 

But after doing this glad justice to the great powers which Mr. 
Sheil evoked, let us look at the matter of the eloquence, and we find 
it made up of generalities. I declare that I conceive it would have 
been, by watchful political adversaries, assailed with cries of “Ques- 
tion,” even before an admiring Parliament—on the hustings or in the 
Conciliation Hallit would have been glorious—but in a court of law 
the wonder is how it was permitted to have been spoken at all. It 
was in the first place as mucha defence of John O’Connell as this 
letter. With the exception of one or two brief episodes, it defended 
the father not the son. It addressed itself little or nothing to the 
general case, and was essentially a speech of politics and not of law. 
The most curious circumstance connected with it was Mr. John 
O’Connell’s disclaimer of it the next morning in court—I mean of 
that portion of it which proposed that the English Parliament should 
come from the Thames to the Liffy, and try their hands at law making 
on College-green. This the son of the “Liberator” would not 
stand; he would have nothing less than a Repeal Parliament. Think 
of a traverser being allowed to tell as much to a jury the morning 
after his counsel’s speech. Cool work this! 

About Sheil’s oration there is one marvel which I cannot compre- 
hend. Jt is the fact of his writing it first, and then learning it, and 
then delivering it to an audience with as much passion and energy as 
if every word of it were flowing from his breast at the moment, and 
even boiling to get vent. Yet there is no doubt of this fact. On the 
present occasion he was two or three days absent from court— 
upon the plea of sickness—but, in reality, penning and committing to 
memory that gigantic speech, which it took him on Saturday just six 
hours to deliver! It was in the hands of one reporter the overnight, 
the slips printed the next morning before it was spoken, and the 
printed copy checked from the reporters’ gallery while it was being 
uttered. Sheil himself carefully revised the slips before he would 
suffer the evening papers to appear with their reports. This, to me, 
is the most inexplicable part of the whole business—to remember 
twelve columns of such a speech, and deliver it with little variation 
and astonishing accuracy, and with deep and passionate emotion be- 
side. Itis.a phenomenon quite beyond me. 

O’Connell was much affected by the speech—hardly daring to 
listen with open attention—but generally regarding some document 
or book. He gave, however, here and there, slight indications of 
opinion, and I could see that in his own bosom there was a struggle 
going on. .A great many persons were moved to tears by some of the 
more appealing passages of Sheil’s oration. , 

The speech, notwithstanding the hint about the Parliament coming 
from Westminster Hall, is regarded here as a strong Repeal speech 
and the attendants at Conciliation Hall are counting upon soon en- 
rolling Richard Lalor Sheil among the members of the present Asso- 
ciation, or any futureone. that O’Connell may set up, should the 
jury by their verdict_.d this to. be illegal. At a meeting at the 
Hall on Monday, I heard Smith O’Brien say that “he felt. convinced 
that they would soon haye Sheil amongst them—he now felt sure 
that the time was almgst upon them, when Richard Lalor Sheil 
would forget that he,was a Privy Councillor, and remember that he 
was an Irishman!’—and the announcement. was. received with 
vehement cheers. The meeting was a great one, and no less than 
nine M.P.’s present. Dan made a short but. effective address, in 
which he complained bitterly of the falling off of the Repeal rent ; 
at this he expressed himself much displeased. Dan never did like a 
failure in the funds of agitation. 

Messrs. Moore, Hatchell, and Fitzgibbon have now all spoken for 

the traversers, and I shall give you a paper upon their respective 
speeches in another place. They seem tobe all pretty strongly animated 
against the Attorney-General. By the way, you will find an anecdote 
in the morning papers about a certain missile war of Nuts and Oranges 
between the members of the Queen’s Bench Bar, which you would do 
well to quote—or, as it tellsa little tale of amusement, suppose I doit 
for you here :— 
At the adjournment of the court about one o’clock, a scene ensued which 
could be witnessed in no other than an Irish court. Some unhappy vendors of 
oranges and gingerbroad, impelled by the auri sacra fames, had forced their way 
into the galleries, when a most desp laught c d, not only on the 
contents of their baskets but on the baskets themselves, which were transferred 
with rapidity from their owners to the facetious members of the bar, who, 
with equal speed, appropriated the contents im proprium usum. It was fully 
five minutes before their smiling lordships could pass through the gentle crowd 
who filled the passage tothe judges’ chamber. As soon as the last glimpse of 
scarlet and ermine had-vanished, the fun waxed fast and furious. A regular and 
well-directed cross-fire’of gingerbread-nuts, spice-cakes, and oranges was di- 
rected from all parts of the court, the missiles seldom hing their intended 
mark, but being generally appropriated volant by some agile gentleman. The 
ladies present seemed much amused at this novel specimen of forensic yoracity. 


Such frolics would not pass in dull staid London. 

The Court is beginning to get gay, and drawing-rooms and levees 
have commenced.’ At one of the former (which take place in the 
evening) our artist made his appearance, and was most graciously re- 
ceived by the Lord Lieutenant and his noble and.distinguished com- 
pany—many of whom allowed him. to take portraits. I send youa 
beautiful drawing of the whole scenes, which, I am told, has been 
seen and approved at the Castle. I have many other attractions for 
your engravers to work upon. st ; 

On Monday night there was a fancy-ball at the Rotunda; and at 
the theatre, Lennard, whom you had at the Haymarket, is playing in 
some of poor Power’s Irish characters. There is little general news, 
and what there is must come in a postscript, for “the mail is on the 
start.” 











ELEVENTH Day.—Fripay. 

The greater part of the day was occupied in reading extracts from various 
newspapers and publications both for the prosecution and the defence, and at the 
conclusion the Attorney-General intimated that the case had closed on the part 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Moore, Q.C., stated, that Mr. Sheil was to have opened the case for the 
traversers, but for the last two days he had been indis , and, under the circum- 
stances, perhaps the Court’would think it not unreasonable to let the case stand 
over until the following day. They had arranged in what order counsel were to 
speak, and it would be inconvenient to have any other counsel address their lord- 
ships, in the first instance, but Mr. Sheil. 

The Chief Justice said the application was an extremely reasonable one. 

Their lordships then adjourned until the next morning, at ten o’clock. 


Twetrra Day.—SaTurpDaAr. 
Their lordships sat at ten o’clock, in full’ court, Mr. Justice Burton having 
recovered from his recent indisposition. At that hour the court presented an 
appearance which it had not before exhibited, even on the opening day of these 
important trials. The large gallery opposite to the bench was principally occu- 
pied by a dense array of ladies, whose fashionable apy nce bespoke their 
rank. ‘The side gallery was similarly filled by members of the judges’ and high- 
sheriffs’ families. Beside Mr. Justice Perrin, on the bench, were some ladies of 
his lordship’s family, and the officers of the court resigned their seats in favour 
of others of the fair and anxious auditors of Mr. Sheil’s eloquence. The gen- 
tlemen of the outer bar crowded the seats reserved to them to such an extent 
that the space presented but one dense mass of wigs and gowns, while some of 
the excluded members, in the energy of their despair, made desperate battle to 
get into the reporters’ box, by entering into unavailing contests with the police 
officers outside. Happy seemed the man who could exert interest sufficient to 
procure admission within one of the narrow passages, wherein he ran imminent 
risk of suffocation, for the doubtful gratification of hearing an occasional sen- 
tence from Mr. Sheil. The hall of the Four Courts, although not to say 
crowded, afforded nearly a parallel scene of excitement, each barrister whom 
pressure and extreme heat might have forced from the court, being immediately 
surrounded by an inquisitive knot of anxious, troubl inquirers, intent on 
learning ‘‘ how Sheil was getting on.’’ Mr. O’Connell, attired in his profes. 
sional robes, as senior of the Queen’s Counsel, by virtue of his patent of prece- 











dency, sat at the table beneath the high sheriff, with his back to the bench, and 
facing the counsel engaged'in the case. During the progress of Mr. Sheil’s ad- 


occupied in perusing books and 








rom the seat of justice tamed its enthusiasm and shamed it back into 


dress, the hon. and learned traverser was busil 
di Mr, John O’Connell, also habited 


jocuments. in wig and gown, sat beside Mr, 





Sheil, in front of the other traversers, and facing the jury. Amongst the occu- 
pants of the large gallery were, the ‘‘ Lion of the fold of Judah,’’ alias John 
(Roman Catholic) Archbishop of Tuam, and a few Roman Catholic priests. In 
other parts of the court were the Countess of Donoughmore, Lady Emily Penne- 
father, Lady Frances Gordon, Lady Anne Wynne, Lady Mary Vyner, Lady 
Charles Kerr, Lady and Miss Sugden, Mrs. E. Pennefather, Mrs, A. Bushe, 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon, &c. 

The Judges having taken their seats on the bench and the jurors and traver- 
sers having respectively answered to their names, the Chief Justice called on the 
Right Hon. R. L. Sheil to proceed with his case. 

Mr. Sheil, having bowed to the different members of the court, said— 

My Lords and Gentlemen of the Jury, I am counsel in this case for Mr. John 
O’Connell. The importance of this case is not susceptible of exaggeration, and 
I do not speak in the language of hyperbole when I say that the attention of the 
empire is directed to the spot on which we are now assembled. How great is 
the trust reposed in you !—how great is the task which I have undertaken to 
perform! Conscious of its magnitude, I have risen to address you, not un- 
moved, but undismayed ; not unmoved, indeed ; for at this moment how many 
of the incidents of my own political life come back upon me, when I look upon 
my great political benefactor, my deliver, and my friend; but of the emotion by 
which I acknowledge myself to be profoundly stirred, although I will not permit 
myself to be subdued by it, solicitude forms no part. I have great reliance upon 
ee the ascendancy of principle over prejudice in your minds; and I am 
not without some reliance upon myself. I do not speak in the language of vain- 
glorious self-complacency when I say this. I know that I am surrounded by 
men infinitely my superiors in every forensic, and in almost every intellectua} 
qualification. My confidence is derived, not from any overweening estimate of 
my own faculties, but from a thorough conviction of the innocence of my client. 
I know, and I appear in some part not only as an advocate, but a witness before 
oa know him to be i of the misdeeds laid to his charge. The same 

lood flows through their veins—thesame feelings circulate through their hearts. 

The son and the father are in all political regards the same, and with the 
father I have toiled in no dishonourable companionship for more than half my 
life in that great work, which it is his chief praise that it was conceived in the 
spirit of peace—in the spirit of peace it was carried out—and that in the spirit 
of peace it was brought by him to its glorious ¢ ion. I am acq ed 
with every feature of his character, with his thoughts, hopes, fears, aspirations. 
I have, if I may venture so to say, a full cognizance of every pulsation of his 
heart. I know—I am sure as that I am a living man—that from the sanguinary 
misdeeds imputed to him he shrinks with abhorrence. It is this persuasion— 
profound, impassioned—and I trust that it will prove contagious—which will 
sustain me in the midst of the exhaustion incidental to this lengthened trial— 
will enable me to overcome the illness under which I am at this moment labour- 
ing—will raise me to the height of this great argument, and lift me to a level 
with the lofty topics which I shall have occasion to treat in resisting a prosecu- 
tion to which, in the annals of criminal jurisprudence in this country, no parallel 
can be found. Gentlemen, the Attorney-General, in a statement of eleven or 
twelve hours’ duration, read a long series of extracts from speeches and publica- 
tions, extending over a period of nearly nine months. At the termination 
of every passage which was cited by him he gave utterance to expressions 
of strong resentment against the men by whom sentiments so noxious 
were circulated in language so envomed. If, gentlemen of the jury, his 
anger was not simulated—if his indignation was not merely official—if he spoke 

e felt, how does it come to pass that no single step was ever taken by him 

for the purpose of arresting the progress of an evil represented by him to be so 
calamitous? He told you that the country was traversed by incendiaries who set 
fire to the passions of the people ; the whole fabric of society, according to the 
Attorney-General, was in a blaze; wherefore then did he stand with folded arms 
to gaze at the eonflagration ? Where were the Castle fire-engines—where was 
indictment—and of ex officio information what had become? Is there not too 
much reason to think that a project was formed, or rather that a plot was con- 
cocted, to decoy and ensnare the traversers, and that a connivance, amounting 
almost to sanction, was deliberately adopted as a part of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in order to hettaiy-the traversers into indiscretions of which advantage was, 
in due time, to. be taken? I have heard it said that it was criminal to tell the 
people to “‘ bide their time ;?* but is the Government to “ bide its time’’ in order 
to-turn popularexcitement to a useful official account? The public prosecutor 
who gives an indirect ¢ ement to agitation, in order that he may after- 
wards more effectually fall upon it, bears some moral affinity to the informer, 
who’ provokes the criine from whose denunciation his ignominious livelihood is 
derived. Has the Attorney-General adopted a course worthy of his great office 
—worthy of the ostensible head of the Irish bar, and the representative of its 
intellect in the House of Commons? Is it befitting that the successor 
of Saurin, and of Plunket; who should keep ‘watch and ward’’ from his high 
station over the public safety, should descend to the performance of functions 
worthy only of a commissary of the French police, and that, in place of being 
the sentinel, he should sink into the “artful ** of the state? But what, 
you'may ask, could be ‘the motive of the right hom! gentleman for pursuing the 
course has adopted, and for which no explanation has been attempted by 
hith'? He could have obtained no advantage, signally serviceable to his party by 
prosecuting Mr. Barrett, or Mr. Duffy, or Dr. Gray, for strong articles in their 
newspapers; or by prosecuting Mr. Steele,'or Mr. Tierney, for attending unlaw- 
ful assemblies. He did not fish with lines—if I may avail myself of an illustra- 
tion derived from the habits of my constituents at Dungarvan—but cast a wide 
and nicely-constructed trammel-net into deep water, in order that by a kind of 
miraculous catch he might take the great agitator leviathan himself, a member 
of Parliament, ‘Tom Steele, three editors of newspapers, and a pair of priests in 
one stupendous hawl together. But, gentlemen, there was another object still 
more important to be gained. Had the Attorney-General prosecuted individuals for 
theuse of violent language, or for the attending unlawful meetings, each individual 
would be held responsible for his own acts ; but in a prosecution for a conspiracy, 
which is = to every one of the objections applicable to constructive treason, the 
acts and the speeches of one man are given in evidence against another, although 
the latter may have been at the distance of a hundred miles when the citcwm- 
stances used against him as evidence, and of which he had no sort of cogni- 
zance, took place. By prosecuting Mr. O'Connell for a conspiracy, the Attorney- 
General treats him exactly as if he were the editor of the Freeman, the editor of 
the Nation, and the editor of the Pi/ot newspapers. Indeed, if five or six other 
editors of newspapers in the country had been joined as traversers, for every 
line in their newspapers Mr. O’Connell would be held responsible. There is one 
Bnglish gentleman, I believe, upon that jury. If a conspiracy were instituted 
against the Anti-Corn-law League in England, would he not think it very hard 
indeed that Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright should be held answerable for every 
article in the Chronicle, in the Globe, and inthe Sun? How large a portion of 
the case of the Crown depends upon this implication of Mr. O’Connell with 
three Dublin newspapers? He is accused of conspiring with men who certainly 
never conspired with each other. For those who know anything of newspapers 
are aware that they are mercantile speculations—the property in them is held by 
shares, and that the very circumstance of their being engaged in the same 
politics, alienates the proprietors. They pay their addresses to the same mistress, 
and cordially detest each other. 

The learned counsel then proceeded to show the difference between legal and 
actual conspiracy, and stated that the Attorney-General, in the mode in which 
he had framed his indictment, departed from the usage in England ; for, in 
similar cases, it was usual to introduce a count for attending unlawful assemblies. 
English juries had invariably objected to find men guilty of conspiracies, but 
had no objection to convict them of attending unlawful meetings, as in the case 
of Henry Hunt; and he hoped the present jury would be actuated by English 
horror of oppression, English detestation of foul play, and English loathing of 
constructive crime. He next adverted to the row in the Dublin Theatre :— 


You remember the prosecution of Forbes and of Handwich, and other Orange- 
men of an inferior class, under Lord Wellesley’s Administration ; they were 
guilty of a riot in the theatre, but they were charged with having entered intoa 
great political confederacy to upset Lord Wellesley’s Government, and to asso- 
ciate him with ‘‘the exports of Ireland.’’ The Protestant feeling of Ireland 
rose, addresses poured in from almost every district in the country, remonstrat- 
ing against a proceeding which was represented as hostile to the liberties of the 
country and a great stretch of the prerogative of the Crown. The jury did their 
duty and refused to convict the traversers. I recollect that the Irish Catholics 
at that time, heated by feelings of partisanship, were rash enough to wish for a 
conviction. Fatal mistake! A precedent would have been created which would 
soon have been converted into practice against themselves. Gentlemen, we are 
— in the midst of strange political vicissitudes. God forbid that I should 
ever live to see the time (for I hate ascendancy of every kind)—God forbid that 
I should ever live to see the time, or that our children should ever live to see the 
time, when there shall he found four Catholic judges at a trial at bar upon that 
bench, and the entire of the Government bar who shall be engaged in a public 
prosecution shall be Roman Catholics ;—when a Catholic Crown solicitor shall 
strike 11 Protestants from the special jury list, and leave 12 Roman Catholics in 
that box. I re-assert it, and exclaim again, in all the sincerity of my heart, that 
I pray that such a spectacle never shall be exhibited in this, the first criminal 
court in the land. I know full well the tendency of power to abuse. We have 
witnessed strange things, and strange things we may yet behuld. It is the duty, 
the solemn duty—it is the interest, the paramount interest—of every one of us, 
before and above everything else, to secure the great principles of liberty, in 
which we all have an equal concern, from invasion, and to guard againstthe creation 
of a precedent which may enable some future Attorney-General to convert the 
Queen’s Bench into a Star-chamber, and commit a further inroad upon the 
principles of the constitution. 

The right honourable and learned gentleman then proceeded to say that he 
would show that his client’s object was perfectly legal, and that by legal means 
he endeavoured to attain it. He then read in a most emphatic manner from 
Scott’s ‘* Life of Swift’’ an extract of considerable length on the prosecution of 
a man for printing a seditious pamphlet written by Dean Swift on the English 
Government of Ireland, The judges then possessed no fixity of tenure; the 
Chief Justice had it intimated to him by a person high in office that the pam- 
phlet was to set the two kingdoms at variance ; but the jury, although sent back 
nine times to reconsider their verdict, acquitted the defendant. Was Swift de- 
terred by any fear of Government? His celebrated ‘‘Drapier's’’ letters ap- 
peared soon afterwards, containing lauguage as strong as any. used by Mr. 
O’Connell, An indictment of the printer was carried in before the grand jury. 


(Continued on page 74.) 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK, 


Sunpay, Feb. 4th.—Septuagesima Sunday. 

Mownpay, 5th.—St. Agatha, 

Turspay, 6th.—Sun rises 7h 27m. 

Wepnespay, 7th.—Sun sets 4h 53m, 

Taurspay, 8th.—Mary Queen of Scots beheaded, 1589. 
Faripay, 9th.—Property Tax abolished, 1815. 
Saturpay, 10th.—Queen Victoria married, 1840. 





Hrem Waren at London-bridge, for the Week ending Feb. 10. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








“* 4 Subscriber from the Beginning,’’ Manchester.—Mr. Sheil filled the office 
of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, under the Melbourne Adminis- 
tration. ) 

“ J, B.C.’ and “A Constant Subsecriber’* should pay their subscriptions in 
advance, when they would be charged 6d. each 





copy. ‘ * 

“C. R. B.,’’ Sewsteone.—The mail for the East Indies is the 4th 
of each month, vid Marseilles ; é, $ ounce, 18. 10d. ; $ ounce, 
2s. 3d. ; also on the 1st of each month, vid Southampton, postage 18., not ex- 


ceeding 4 ounce ; in each case prepaid, 

“* Wisboro’ .”’—Certainly. 

« Alfred.’—We have not room for the sketch of Camden Chapel. 

“4. Z.,”? Gravesend.—We shall be glad to recewe the information. 

“ VY, O. S.°°—The Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

“ H. C.,’’ Langton.’’—See Tredgold on the Steam-engine. 

“ 4 Subscriber’? should first send the solution of the enigma—“ I sit on the 
rock,”’ 

“ W.H. B.,”’ King William’s College, Isle of Man, is thanked, but will per- 
ovive that we anticipated the subject in our lust. 

“ Dissenter.’’—At present we have not room. : 

“ W. W.,’? Monaghan.—We cannot admit the engraving of a fire on the 13th 
ultimo. . é 
The anecdote of the late Sir Francis Burdett, from Ccrk-street, arrived too 

late. 

“* Jalap.’’—The engraving shall appear shortly. epee ativan 

“* One of our Subscribers" will find the lists in the almanacs, peorages, $c. 

“7. K. R.,’’ Harrow.—We do not answer questions respecting ecards, 

“ F, M. F2’—To give a map of Continental railroads at present would be pre. 
mature, 

“* 4gatha.’’—The portraits may appear incidentally. f 

“ M. W.,’’ Barnstaple.—The view has been engraved, and shall be inserted 
whenever opportunity occurs. . +p 

“ Herr Caspari’’ should wateh our journal. The opera of the “ Maid of 
Judah’’ is made up from the werks of Rossini. oye 

“ J. H.,’’ Derbyshire.—The number in question may be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom postage free. ‘jut? 

“* Ellen.’’—Omnibus is in itself an a eee Latin plural nowns » 

“* H. J.,” Tredegar-square.—The portrait shail appear. Will our correspon. 
dent send a memoir? We must, however, decline the offer in the postscript. 

“ W. D2’—We have not room. 

** J. S.’’—See our paper of next week. 

** Geo. B.’’—The portrait may appear shortly. 

“ T. S. D.,’’ Cork.—The subject shall be wed. 

“ kK. G. C.’’ should apply to a director of the railway in question. 

“4 Lover of Justice,’’ Argylishire—We must decline giving the opinion 
sought. 

“ E.G. A. N.,"’ Liverpool.—If the drawing be first-rate we will engrave it. 

“ P, v. UL’ —The questions of Flora on foreign postages have been replied to, 

“* Ignoramus Vox.’’—The noble lord had a deformity in one ankle, 

“ Titus.’’—We do not, knowingly, decide wagers. 

** 4 Constant Subscriber,’’ Bath.—We have not at present room for the por- 
trait, 

** J. G. Brackley.’’—The translations wiil not suit, as we only insert original 
tales in our journal, 

“* Deita,’’ Cork.—The omission of the portrait of Mr. Sergeant Warren from 
the counsel for the Crown was purely inadvertent. 

“ S$. D. E.’’—The stanzas on the New Year will not suit. 

The following are inadmissible :—The Lover's Call; Our Young Prince, by 
“ S. B,;’’ The Aerial Phenomenon, by “ W. W. B.;’’ I cannot, oh no, 
never, by “* Janet ;’’ Conundrum, by ‘* C. S. ;'" Impromptu, by “A Sub. 
seriber ;’’ Lines to a Brother, by ‘* G. B.,’? Winchcombe. 

** Res Publica.’’—Thanks. 

** Urania’’ (!) is informed that there is no recipe or formula of prescription for 
** the composing of music of songs.’’ At the same time we shall mention 
some necessary, indeed indispensable, ingredients, of which a song 
should be compounded, viz. ae - Ag “— 

A thorough knowledge of harmony— 
An intuitive sense of melody— 

An inclination to poetry— 

And talent to make them ali agree! 

Cugss.—“ A. B.’’—Yes. 

** Rook,’'—The following are some of the cases which constitute a drawn game . 

—ist, Stalemate. 2nd. Where one party can give perpetual check, and per- 
sists in doing so; 3rd. Where neither party has sufficient force left to check. 
mate the other; 4th. When one party has king alone, and the other is not 
able to checkmate him in fifty moves. For further particulars see Walker’s 
Treatise on Chess. 

“ Tiro.’’—Of course you are not obliged to play your king’s pawn, The 
kings cannot be placed upon adjacent squares. 

* D, C.’’—Bither of the pawns could be taken en passant. We have not at 
present room for the game. 

“ R. B. R.,’ Harrow.—The king can castle if he has not moved from his 

{ squere. 


Dustin State Taiars.—The illustrations will be continued next week, 
throughout the proceedings. * : ~ 
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THE CHALLENGE AT THE STATE TRIALS, 

The Irish trials have assumed a new and degrading’ feature—it 
is that of rancorous and unjustifiable personality. From the ac- 
counts we have of the occurrence, it would seem that one of the 
results of this argumentum ad hominem, so disgraceful to the bar, 
has been the passing of a challengé, almost in open court,. from 
her Majesty’s Attorney-General to one, of the Queen’s Counsel 
engaged in the defence! In the fine old days of Irish eccentricity, 
when duelling was one of the necessaries of Hibernian existence, 
and a breakfast seemed hardly digestible without it, we have 
known, in the persons of their respective Judges, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to go out to a morning encounter with the Com- 
mon Pleas, but we thought that such indecorums had vanished 
before the breath of civilization and the march of mind, and 
that in, the nineteenth century a Court. of Justice could never 
again become the preliminary to a ficld of blood. There is no 
counting, however, upon the contingencies of human infirmity ; 
and making such allowance for mortal error as man should ever 
make for man, we shall endeavour to regard this mst serious 
matter in its proper light, and respectfully to place it in that light 
before our readers. And here we may notice, that it is from 
England only that we can expect anything like justice of remark 
upon the occurrence, for in Ireland it is converted merely into a 
paltry weapon, which the press of Dublin, js wielding with fero- 
cious malignity, to add to the excitement that already prevails re- 

specting the traversers’ trials. It is ‘well that we can be more 
calm and reasonable here. But now to the topic of the Attor- 
ney-General’s note to Queen’s Counsel Fitzgibbon. 

It would appear, that during a temporary adjournment of the 

Court, the Attorney-General conveyed to Mr. Fitzgibbon, in a 
moment of passionate exasperation, a letter, calling upon him to 


retract some strong personal observations that he had made in 
Court, or to name a friend. 

Now, first, we deprecate the course of a challenge at all. Our 
Opinions upon the subject of -duelling were sufficiently made 
known in the recent melancholy case of Colonel: Fawcett, and the 
public are aware with what earnestness and sincerity we deprecate 
it upon the grounds of religion, morality, and humanity alike. 

We shall deal, however, with the case in question, without 
reference to these strong objections. 


And at once then we express, most unequivocally, our unquali- 
fied disapprobation of the Attorney-General’s conduct. That a 
first law officer of the Crown—entrusted with the temperate (and 
hitherto he has been temperate) conduct of one of the most im- 
portant prosecutions within the history of human laws; called 
upon calmly and dispassionately to prove, in the name of his 
Sovereign, the existence of a conspiracy for the dismemberment 
of her empire ; that an officer so placed, and with such heavy 
responsibilities upon him—accustomed, moreover, to the re- 
straints of courts of justice, and the preservation of their reveren- 
tial dignity—should have lost in anger all consciousness of the 
greatness of his duty, and with what lofty magnanimity and 
evenness of temper it ought to be performed—should have de- 
graded his office by yielding to the impulses of pride and passion, 
and, losing the dignified counsellor in the erring man, have sud- 
denly forgotten himself, his Sovereign, and his court, and con- 
descended to the intemperance of challenging a counsel for the 
defence—is a misfortune in which so much of fault is blended— 
is a matter so censurable, as well as lamentable—that, for the 
sake of public morals, we will not flinch from expressing our 
deep sorrow for, and unhesitating condemnation of, an exhibition 
80 humiliating, so shameful, and so sad. 


Secondly, we feel regret at being obliged to condemn the 
Attorney-General upon another point. Suppose, that instead of 
abrogating them as we would utterly—suppose we were to admit 
into our code those false laws of honour which have been unhap- 
pily written in blood, and hold to the nice shades and distinc- 
tions which they require in those who obey them—should we not 
then have to complain of their violation by the Attorney- 
General’s note? If he were justified by those laws in sending 
tha€ note at all, it should have contained only a demand that the 
expressions which had chafed him should be withdrawn. But he 
made the fatal mistake of coupling with that demand the alterna- 
tive of naming a friend—as if any gentleman could make a re- 
tractation of anything he had said—no matter how false, or gross, 
or aggravating, under the insulting alternative of a threat. He 
thus put it in the power of Mr. Fitzgibbon to say, “he comes to me, 
pistol in hand, and asks me to retract,” and then emphatically to 
add, “I never will.” 


And now, not having spared the Attorney-General, let us see 
what reasonable allowance may be made for the violence of his 
feelings at the moment, and if ‘there are not several other parties 
to blame. And, seriously, we think we can make out a strong 
case against the counsel for the defence, if not in some measure 
even against the Court itself. 


It has been with great regret, that during the whole progress of 
the state trials, one of the most strongly apparent objects of the 
traversers’ counsel has been to surprise into temper the natural 
irritability of the Attorney-General, and to provoke him into some 
undignified display of anger if they could. They have left no 
course of petty annoyances untried to achieve this—in vexatious 
motions—futile arguments to gain time—upon cross-exami- 
nation—hints, insinuations, sneers, and finally, direct and 
vigorous attacks in their violent speeches for the de- 
fence. Weare not going to explain to the public at large (the 
Dublin public already understand it well), one allusion in Sheil’s 
oration which admits of two interpretations, and in England will 
be regarded merely as playful satire. But if it was a hit, as it is 
held to be, it hinted at private life, and was an unfair hit; and we 
do not hesitate to add, that it was ungracious and ungentlemanly 
too. It was, in fact, more smart than honourable. Wounded or 
not by this light artillery on the first day, on the second he had to 
wi d the heavy cannonading of Mr. Moore, who poured 
down upon his head a stormy torrent of professional censure, 
which could hardly fail also of involving private feeling in its 
course. Last of all—and as if to climax all—came hard, un- 
bending, stern, earnest Fitzgibbon, speaking loudly, slowly, vio- 
lently, deeply, and almost uttering thunder, as he swept his 
energies along. Mr. Fitzgibbon is a bold, uncompromising orator, 
but his matter and his manner strongly border on the offensive 
whenever he has invective to pour out; and in the case of his 
a upon the Attorney-General, we do not hesitate to say, that 
if he did not mean personality, he ¢alked personality, and was bit- 
terly insulting—insulting in the last extreme! 

Let us prove our words. We cannot pause to quote those long 
and caustic diatribes against law oflicers of the Crown who had 
been formerly vindictive and corrupt, and the application of whose 
bad characters to the Attorney-General, everybody (undeserved as 
it was) felt to be intended; but we content ourselves with in- 
stancing a single passage to justify our remark, 

_ Gentlemen, if there exists a case in which a lawyer of the meanest order, in 
citing the law, is bound to cite it, eandidly and fairly, that case is the case of a 
state prosecution. If there be a case in which common humanity requires that 
the law should be fairly and candidly cited, it 18% case where a man of my own 
rank—of my own. profession—who was for nearly half a century an orna- 
ment of that profession—who was for nearly half a century, without any 
disparagement of myself, my clearly admitted superior in all particulars of pro- 

if there be a case in which every ennobling feeling that 
belongs to the human kind in any heart where feeling has found a footing, it is 
this case, where a man in, the discharge of a public duty has the painful 
task imposed upon him of driving into a prison—to eke out in miserable wretched- 
ness the evening of a long life—his brother barrister—his fellow-man—who 
has nearly completed that-measure of human life that is said to be its full 
extent, and to consign him to eke out the little of that life that now remains, in 
the cold and freezing atmosphere of a dungeon. That is the case which ought to 
suggest fairness and candour, if any had been, That is the case in which I would 
go standing to defend myself against my brether barrister if it should be his 
duty, as Attorney-General, to prosecute me? That is the case, in which I, con- 
scious of innocence, would say to him, my brother, ‘do your duty—do it like a 
man—strike hard, bnt strike fairly! 1 would say to him strike fairly, but if you 
aim below the belt, I repeat it, although I succeed ih parrying your treacherous 
blow, you are no longer a man entitied to any respect, or entitled to any quar- 
ter. Am I, gentlemen, because I am not here in my own case, am I not to fight 
this battle as I would fight it for myself? Gentlemen, it may be productive of 
bad consequences to me in my career to do so—dut J shall never eat the guilty 
bread which is earned by professional subserviency, I shali not retire to rest 
upon my pillow borne down with the remorseful feeling that I was an exam- 
ple of turpitude, as I should if Iavould not say over and over again every word 
that I am justified in saying, and in saying, because I am justified in feeling it. 
Sucn, GENTLEMEN, HAS BBEN THE CONDUCT OF {HE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
IN THIS PROSECUTION. 
Now, we ask, was ever language more wickedly violent or 
more intolerably unjustifiable than this? Is it fit language to use 








from Bar to Bar? Is it either noble or generous or just to be 





used against a man whose private virtue is proverbial, and whose 
professional honour has been always unimpeached? Would not 
those burning words of shameful stigma boil the feeling in any 
breast that was not frozen? And are they not quite enough to 
plead an allowance, even though sterner justice will not admit of 
an excuse? 

We will speak out. Mr. Fitzgibbon was to blame certainly, 
but we think the Court was to blame too. We think the Court 
should have protected the Attorney-General, have stopped the 
utterance of such language, have informed the learned counsel 
that he was going too far, and so have evoked from him that dis- 
claimer of intentional personality which he afterwards thought it 
just to make. That would have been the proper course to have 
taken, and that course would have soothed the anguish of the 
Attorney-General, and preserved the dignity of the Court. 

We were glad afterwards that the gentlemanly interposition of 
Mr. Moore rescued all parties from the dilemma, and that th ir 
Court was glad to avail itself of gentle influences to lull the storm 
which it should never have permitted to have raged. 


We refer our readers to our reports for a character of the 
speeches of Messrs. Moore and Hatchell upon the Irish Trials. 
It will be seen that the former gentleman addressed himself more 
to the law points of his case than his predecessor in the defence, 
and that Mr. Hatchell has the merit of having more avoided 
generalities, and devoted himself to the immediate interests of 
his particular client, although his address, in that respect, was 
something in the nature of an appeal ad misericordiam. 








THE COURT AND HAUT TON. 


Wunpsor, Sunday.—Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the 
ladies and gentlemen of the royal suite, and the household, attended divine ser- 
vice in the private chapel of the Castle. The Rey. Lord Wriothesley Russell and 
the Hon. and Rev. C. Leslie Courtenay officiated. The Earl of Liverpool arrived 
on a visit to her Majesty on Saturday. 

Monpay.—Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert walked for 
some time in the royal pleasure grounds. His Royal Highness afterwards, ac- 
companied by the Earl of Liverpool, enjoyed several hours’ shooting in the 
royal preserves at Swinley. Sir Robert Peel arrived at the Castle, on a visit to 
her Majesty. Lord Stanley also arrived. Mr. Davis came to the Castle in the 
forenoon, to take leave, previously to his departure forChina. The above distin- 
guished visitors dined and slept at the Castle. Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent and Lady Fanny Howard joined the royal dinner party. The band of 
the Grenadier Guards was in attendance. 

Turspay.—The Queen and Prince Albert walked on the Terrace and in the 
gronnds about the Castle, both in the morning and afternoon. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice 
were taken their usual airing. Sir Robert Peel left the Castle early this morning 
for town. Viscount Canning has also taken his departure. Viscount Hawarden 
has succeeded the Earl of Warwick as the Lord in Waiting on the Queen, and 
Mr. R. Ormsby Gore has succeeded Captain Meynell as the Groom in Waiting 
on her Majesty. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent and her Lady in 
Waiting joined the royal dinner party at the Castle in the evening. 

WeEbDNEsDayY.— The Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Princess 
Royal, attended by the Royal suite, arrived at the terminus of the Great Western 
Railway, at Paddington, yesterday afternoon, by a special train from Slough. 
‘The Royal party immediately entered three of the Queen’s carriages and four, 
and proceeded to Buckingham Palace, Her Majesty and Prince Albert, the 
Princess Royal, and Viscountess Canning (Lady in Waiting) were in the first 
carriage ; Major-General Sir Edward Bowater (Equerry in Waiting on Prince 
Albert) and Mr. R. Ormsby Gore (Groom in Waiting on the Queen) occupied 
the riext carriage; and Lady Caroline Cocks and the Honourable Miss 
Frances Devereux (Maids of Honour in Waiting) and Viscount 
Hawarden (Lord in Waiting) followed in amother carriage. A party 
of Light Dragoons formed the escort of the Royal party from the Pad- 
dington terminus to Buckingham Palace, where the illustrious party arrived 
at five minutes past three o’clock. At half past three o’clock her Majesty held 
a Privy Council at Buckingham Palace. It was attended by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert; Lord Wharncliffe, Lord President; the Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Buccleuch, Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Lord Staniey, Sir James Graham, the Right Hon. H. Goulburn, the Earl 
of Haddington, the Earl of Ripon, Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Edward Kuatchbull, 
the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl Delawarr, and the Marquis of Exeter. The 
Queen’s speech on opening the session of Parliament was arranged and agreed 
upon. Her Majesty gave audience to Sir Robert Peel, Lord @Vharncliffe, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and the Earl of Haddington. 





POSTSCRIPT. 

DRuRY-LANE THEATRE.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert, attended by a 
numerous suite, honoured Drury-lane Theatre with their presence on Thursday 
evening. The performances selected for this auspicious occasion, consisted of 
Balfe’s opera, the “‘ Bohemian Gi > Pantomime. Her Majesty 
frequently testified her approbatiot . The ebullitions of loyalty 
were checked by the sudden depart ajesty at the conclusion of the 
opera. Her Majesty, however, re- box at the commencement of the 
pantomime, and this re-appears audience to a fresh explosion of 
cries for ‘* God save the her Majesty acceded to 
the cordial manifestations, to bow her acknow- 
ledgments to the va every portion of the theatre. 
them. Her Majesty and the Prince 
: of Carlotta Grisi, and retired shortly 


















After the opera was sung 
laughed hea 
after the saltatory display. 

Tur QuEEN’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS Or THE DuBLIN CoRPORA- 
TION.—The deputation, with the Address of the Dublin Corporation, waited on 
her Majesty at two o’clock yesterday. ‘The following is the answer :— 

““I receive with satisfaction the assurance that sentiments of loyalty and 
attachment to my person and Crown continue to be cherished by you. The legal 
proceedings to which you refer are now in progress before a competent tribunal, 
and I am unwilling to interrupt the administration of justice according to law. 
It is it all times my anxious desire that any ance, of which my people can 
justly complain, should be speedily redressed, and I confide in the wisdom of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom for the adoption of such legisiative mea- 
sures as may be necessary for that purpose.’” 

ACCIDENT TO THE QueEN’s CaRRIAGE.—It may not be generally known 
that during the passage of the Queen’s carriage in the state procession to open 
Parliament on Thursday, when nearly opposite the Duke of York’s column, the 
harness which connects the near leader of the eight cream-coloured horses, 
broke. The animal began to pranée, and the carriage was therefore stopped in the 
most dense part of the crowd, when Inspector Lincoln, of the D division, stepped 
forward, and with some strong twine repaired the damage, One of the horses 
placed his heavy hoof upon the ankle of the inspector’s foot, but without doing 
him any injury. Her Majesty, however, very kindly inquired whether he was 
injured, before she would allow the carriage to proceed. 

His Majesty the King of Hanover has presented Colonel Sir Noel Harris with 
the Decorations of a Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Order, in con- 
sideration of his meritorious services, with the allied armies, in Germany and in 
Hanover, during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. 

Tur BANK or ENGLAND.—The pafagraph in her Majesty’s Speech referring 
to the option of Parliament to revise the Charter of the Bank of England after 
due notice, as therein provided, has excited a degree of interest in the monied 
circles secondary to no other topic introduced. From the tenor of the paragraph 
it is taken for granted that Ministers will take -the initiative of any alteration 
which they judge prudent.—Morning Heraid. 

POLICE.—Bow-stTREst.—Pocket PickinG 1N THE PRocessi0N.—The 
usual accompaniments of a procession in London were apparent at this office on 
Thursday and Friday. A host of youngsters, and men, were brought before the 
magistrates. Some were committed for trial, some remanded, but in no case 
were any discharged. Most.of them had several handkerchiefs about them, but 
in one case the incredible number of twenty one were found upon one person. 
One fellow actually attempted to pick the sabretasche of an officer of the Life 
Guards, which hung by his side, of his handkerchief, which slightly protruded. 

EMBEZZLEMENT.—At Union-hall, yesterday, a man, named WtNam Tait, 
was committed for trial, for embezvling the sum of #4 18s., the property of his 
employers, Messrs. Cottam and Hallen,iron-founders, in the Cornwali-road. 

MANsion-HOUSE.>-TuR WiLt ForaGrrins.—The prisoners concerned in 
this case were again brought wp for turther examination. Mrs. Dorey looked 
very ill, and appeared to he suffering severely, Several witnesses were examined 

the evidence adduced was the identification of Mrs. Dorey’s handwriting, un- 
der several assumed names.—The prisoners were again remanded for a fortnight. 

Firrs.— On Thursday, at a few minutes, past twelve o’clock, the upper part 
of the Red Lion public-house, in Batty-strect, Commercial-road East, was dis- 
covered to be on fire, and an alarm being quickly given, the engines from Well - 
close-square and the other Brigade stations arrived, and hy the exertions of the 
firemen, and a good supply of water, the flames were subdued. The fire origi- 
nated in a closet on the third floor, which is close to the brick work of the bar 
chimney.—At ten o’clock at night another fire broke out in the premises belonging 
to Mr. Foster, watchmaker, carrying on business at 19, Henry- 
tonville. Flames were first discovered in the show-room, in which a great 
number of valuable chronometers and watches were deposited. An alarm having 
been raised, several of the inhabitants hastened to the spot, and rendered great 
service in preventing the fire trom extending. Several engines soon arrived, but 
fortunately the fire was got out without calling them into operaty The 
damage done is rather considerable, a number of watches being destroy 
























Foster is insured in the Licensed Victuallers’ Fire Office. 
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=~ [THE THRONE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS.—-HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


We here ‘present our readeré with a series of engravings of the 
principal state ceremonies of the opening of Parliament, by her Ma- 
jesty in person, on Thursday last. The extraordinary interest at- 
tached to this event has induced us thus copiously to illustrate its 
principal scenes or stages, so_as.to place upon picturesque record 


the ant for the people ; the royal procession through the superb { vaulted cellars under the House of Lords, wherein Guido Fawkes an 
gallery into the Hodee of Lords; and the regal state of the Sovereign | the other gunpowder conspirators were detected some two ee 
seated on her throne, a spectacle of almost unparalleled magnificence. | and forty years since. The search is made on every occasion of the 
he engraving at the foot of the next page, however, represents | Sovereign meeting the Parliament: it is conducted with some ap- 
a form performed on Thursday morning, jviz.—the searching offthe ' proach to state, by the Usher of the Black Kod and his officers, at- 
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tended by torch-bearers, yeomen of the guard, Xc., as shown in the 
engraving. 

The next illustration, “ to follow the order of time,” represents the 
progress of her Majesty in state, at the moment of the procession 

g the Horse Guards.. The weather, which was, on the previous 
day, exceedingly inclement, at night suddenly cleared up, and a sharp 
frost set in ; the consequence was that the Queen’s oppenrance was 
on Thursday marked by the fine weather which has always been ob- 
served to attend her Majesty’s appearance in public on state and other 
occasions. 

Her Maiesty, having. proceeded in state from Buckingham Palace, 
arrived at the House of Lords ata few minutes before two o'clock, 
amid the cheers of her assembled subjects and a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns. 

The Queen, who looked remarkably well, having robed, entered 
the House, accompanied by the great Officers of State and of the 


Household, passing through the royal gallery in the order shown ia 


the engraving on page 73. 








' 
The doors of the House of Lords were opened at twelve o'clock for | 
the admission of those who had tickets from the Lord Chamberlain. | 


The body of the House was soon afterwards filled by Peeresses and 
other ladies having the privilege of the entrée, who occupied all the 
back benches on both sides of the House. The Strangers’ Gallery, 
and the Gallery of the Mewhers of the House of Commons, were 
also occupied by ladies, Plumes were generally worn by the ladies, 
but there was not such a display of jewels as sometimes seen. The 
first Peer who entered the House was the Earl of Shaftesbury. His 
Lordship arrived shortly before one o’clock. The noble Earl was 
almost immediately followed by the Duke of Wellington. His 
Grace, who was dressed in a Field Marshal’s uniform, and wore the 
riband of the Garter, appeared in excellent health and spirits. Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal, accompanied by Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. Baron 
Alderson, Mr. Baron Gurney, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. Baron 
Rolfe, Mr. Justice Erskine, Mre Justice Maule, Mr. Justice Wight- 
man, and Mr. Justice Cresswell, took their seats shortly after one 
o'clock. The Bishop of London arrived after the Judges. The side 
galleries were principally occupied by ladies. In that to the right of 
the throne there were several illustrious foreigners, amongst whom 
we observed the Jate Regent of Spain, General Espartero. who ap- 
peared to take a deep interest in the proceedings. Among the earliest 
arrival of Peers were the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Abinger, Lord 
Campbell, and the Marquis of Clanricarde. His Excellency the 
Count St. Aulsire, the French Ambassador, arrived at half-past one; 
he was followed by the Turkish Ambassador, the splendour of whose 
costume attracted very general attention. The Austrian Ambassador, 
the Prussian Ambassador, the Russian Ambassador, and the Minis- 
ters of the other Foreign Powers, shortly afterwards entered the 
House, and took their places under the gallery on the right of the 
throne. The Lord Chancellor entered the House at twenty minutes 
before two. His lordship looked well and walked firmly. He 
seemed to have recovered completely from the effects of his 
recent indisposition. At a quarter before two o'clock, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge arrived. At two o'clock 
the firing of the Park guns, and the flourish of trumpets, announced 
the arrival of her Majesty, and five minutes afterwards the royal pro- 
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THE PROCESSION IN THE ROYAL GALLERY. =e 
cession entered the House in the usual order, preceded by the heralds Her Majesty, who leant [upon the arm of Prince Albert, looked 





in their tabards; the Duke of Buccleuch bore the crowa, and the [| extremely well. Her Majesty’s train was borne by the Duchess of 
Duke of Wellington,the sword of state. Buccleuch, the Mistress of the Robes, a:sis!ed by other ladics of tic 








THE SEARCH IN THE VAULIS OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
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household. Her Majesty took her seat onthe throne. The Duke of 

Wellington, bearing the sword of state, stood immediately on her 

left hand. Prince Albert sat on her Majesty’s lett 
and. 

Her Majesty having desired all present to be seated, directed the 
Usher of the Black Rod to summon the House of Commons to the 
bar. The Speaker, attended by several members of the House of 
Commons, shortly afterwards made his appearance, when her Majesty, 
in a clear and distinct tone of voice, read the speech, which was 
handed to her by the Lord Chancellor with the usual ceremonies. 

Upon reference to the engraving of the throne, it will be seen that 
one of the royal chairs is unoccupied, and bears the plume of three 
feathers, the crest of the Prince of Wales ; such provision being made 
in the House of Lords from the period of his receiving the title. The 
corresponding chair is filled by his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
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THE DUBLIN STATE TRIALS. 

(Continued from page 70.) 
Swift addressed to them a pamphlet, called ‘‘ Seasonable Advice ;’’ the bill was 
rejected ; and, said Scott, ‘‘ thus victoriously terminated the first great struggle 
for the independence of Ireland.’’ Why were not Flood and Grattan indicted 
for conspiracy in 1782? The English Minister had learnt a lesson from adver- 
sity. The colonies were lost, but Ireland was saved by the timely recognition of 
the great principle on which her independence was founded. If the Irish 
were 8,000,000 Protestants, would they be used as they were? They were pre- 
vented from co-operation in a single object by their wretched religious distinc- 
tions. 

Fatal, disastrous, detestable distinctions, said the right hon. gentleman—de- 
testable, because not only were they repug to the genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and substituted for the charities of religion the rancorous antipathies of 
sect, but because they practically reduce us to a colonial dependency, make the 
union a name, convert a nation into an appurtenance, make us the footstool of 
the Minister, the scorn of England, and the commiseration of the world, Ire- 
Jand is the only country in Europe in which abominable distinctions between 
Protestant and Catholic are permitted to continue. In Germany, where Luther 
translated the Scriptures ; in France, where Calvin wrote the Institutes—ay, in 
the land of the Dragonnades and the St. Bartholomews—in the land from whence 
the forefathers of one of the judicial functionaries of the Court and the first 
Ministerial officer of this court were barbarously driven—the mutual wrongs 
done by Catholic and Protestant are forgiven and forgotten; while we, madmen 
that we are, arrayed by that fell fanaticism, which, driven from every other 
country in Europe, has found refuge here, precipitate ourselves upon each other 
in these encounters of sectarian ferocity in which our country, bleeding and lace- 
rated, is trodden under foot. We convert the island, noblest of the world, into 
a receptacle of degradation and of suffering; counteract the designs of Provi- 
dence, and enter into a conspiracy for the frustation of the beneficent designs of 
God. 

This burst of eloquence was received throughout the Court with an involun- 
tary manifestation of applause. 

The Chief Justice intimated that if the interruption were renewed, the court 
must be cleared. 

Mr. Sheil expressed his regret at the interruption, and proceeded, Ireland 
made a rapid progress in the course that freedom opened to her. Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas admitted it in Parliament. The Protestants of Ireland had been 
contented to kneel to England upon a Catholie’s neck. They rose toa nobler 
attitude, and but for the rebellion of 1798, so denounced with an unaffected sin- 
cerity by Mr. O’Connell, the Catholic question would have been settled in terms 
satisfactory to both parties. The question now was not one between Catholic 
and Protestant, but between the greater country and the smaller, which the 
greater country endeavoured to keep under an ignominious control. The Union 
was carried by corruption and fear, and many who voted for it lived to repent it. 
Mr. Saurin, amongst others, was said to have opposed it only during its progress 
through Parliament, and not after its completion; so that the most important 





It had been recommended that the Imperial Parliament should sit at certain 
intervals in Dublin, To that proposition he saw no sound objection; and he 
then painted a glowing picture of the advantages that would accrue from the 
realization of that project. 

The advantages which would accrue from the realization of this project are of 
no ordinary kind, The intercourse of the two countries would be augmented to 
such an extent that their feelings would be identified. National prejudices 
would be reciprocally laid aside. An English domestication would take place. 
Instead of lending money upon Irish mortgages, Englishmen would bring bonds 
to Ireland, and live upon them. _ The absentee drain would be diminished. The 
value of property would be very nearly doubled, Great public works would be 
undertaken, and the great natural endowments of the country would be turned 
to account. ‘This city would appear in renovated splendour. Your streets would 
be shaken by the roll of the gorgeous equipages in which the first nobles of the 
country would be borne to the, senate-house, from which the money-changers 
should be driven. The i of the ari 'y would blaze with that useful 
luxury which ministers to the gratification of the affluent and to the employ- 
ment and comfort of the poor. The Sovereign herself would not deem the seat 
of her Parliament unworthy of her residence. The frippery of the Viceregal 
Court would be swept away. We should look upon Royalty itself, and not upon 
the tinsel image. We should behold the Queen of England, of Ireland, as of 
Scotland, in all the pomp of her imperial regality, with a diadem — the finest 
diadem in the world — glittering upon her brow, while her countenance beamed 
with the expression of that sentiment which “ becomes the throned monarch 
better than the crown.’’ We should see her accompanied by the Prince, of 
whom it is the highest praise to say, that he has proved himself to be not un- 
worthy of her; we should see her encompassed by all the circumstances that 
associate endearment with respect; we should not only behold the Queen, but 
the mother and the wife, and see her from the highest station on which a human 
being could be placed, presenting to her subjects the finest model of every con- 
jugal and maternal virtue. Iam not speaking in the language of a fictitious 
enthusiasm when I speak thus of her. I am sure that this project is not only 
feasible, but easy. 


He would not deny that strong speeches had been made by his client and the 
other traversers, but he denied that they were more exciting or inflammatory 
than those which were spoken in-almost all popular assemblies, Whig, Radical, 
or Conservative. The right hon. gentleman then referred to the proceedings of 
large Protestant meetings, at which language of the same character had been 
used. 


You cannot haye forgotten the contumelies heaped upon the head of the Queen 
upon the resignation in 1839 of Sir R. Peel. I will not, gentlemen, disgust you 
by a more distinct reference to those traitorous diatribes, in which even clergy- 
men took a part. It is better we should inquire how it is that gentlemen con- 
nected with these very prosecutions have thought it decorous to comport them- 
selves when their own passions were excited. The name of the Right Hon. 
Frederick Shaw is attached to the proclamation. I hold in my hand the perora- 
tion of a speech delivered by that gentleman, and reported in the Evening Mail 
of the 9th of March, 1835 :—‘‘ The Government might make what regulations it 
pleased ; but he trusted the people knew their duty too well to submit to its 
enactments. We might degrade our mitres; it might deprive us of our proper- 
ties; but if the Government dared to lay its hand on the Bible, then we must 
come to an issue. We will cover it with our bodies. My friends, will you per- 
mit your brethren to call out to you in vain? In the name of my country and of 
my country’s God, I will appeal from a British House of Commons to a British 
public. My countrymen would obey the laws so long as they were properly ad- 
ministered ; but if it were sought to lay sacrilegious hands on the Bible, to tear 
the standard of the living God and to raise a mutilated one in its stead, then it 
would be no time to halt between two opinions; then, on every hill and in every 
valley would resound the rallying ery of ‘To your tents, oh Israel.’’’ I 
won’t ask the Attorney-General of Ireland what he thinks of this, be- 
cause this speech refers to a subject somewhat embarrassing to him ; and what his 
opinions are upon the Education Board it is not very easy to conjecture; but I 
may venture to ask the Solicitor-General, who is himself a commissioner of the 
Education Board, whether Daniel O’Connell, in his whole course of agitation, 
ever uttered a speech half so inflammatory as this? With respect to Mr. Ser- 
geant Warren, he, I suppose, agrees in every word of it, and only laments that, 
after so much sound and fury, the Recorder of Dublin is the steadfast supporter 
of Government, by whom all the mi ds thus eloq iy d d have been 
subsequently committed. Gentlemen, I find in the Evening Packet of the 24th 
of January, 1837, an account of a great Protestant meeting which took place at 
Mansion-house, where all the great representatives of the Conservative inter- 











principles laid down in debate were to be regarded as mere fi 

tions. Surely the truth of great principles did not depend upon a statute—they 
were not for an age, but for all times—they were immutable, imperishable, im- 
mortal, as the mind of man. They might, perhaps, be -reconciled to:the terms 
of the Union, bad as they were, had the results been beneficial to the country ; 
but travellers stood appalled at the misery she presented. Were they to attri- 
bute those evils to the soil, the climate, or some evil genius who exercised a 
sinister influence over their destinies ? 

The right hon. gentleman then traced, according to his own views, the history 
of Ireland since the Union. In 1800 Mr. O’Connell-first spoke against the 
Union. In 1810 he made a speech precisely similar to those for which he was 
now arraigned. His intentions were pure then, it could mot be denied. If the 
language were the same now, the intention must be identified as the same also, 
The Catholic Association was created by him, and Catholic, Emancipation was 
accomplished ; but did they think that up to that period the Government had 
been so wise and salutary that the Union ought te be regarded as agreat legislative 
blessing ; or that if this indictment could be sustained, an indictment for a con- 
spiracy might not have been preferred against those who had associated themselves 
to obtain Catholic Emancipation? How, too, was the Reform Bill carried ? Who 
were the conspirators who embarked in that fearful enterprise? Should he 
answer—Lord Grey, Lord J. Russell, Lord Althorp, and, to crown the list, Sir J. 
Graham, now Home Secretary? Let gamblers denounce vice, drunkards de- 
nounce debauch, when Graham complained of agitation. For aught he knew, 
Sir James Graham might be sincere in his change of opinions, and he had not 
the slightest desire, from motives of partizanship, to assail him, especially behind 
his back; but, said the learned counsel :— 

I do say, that he is of all men the last under whose auspices a prosecution of 
this character ought to be carried on. The Reform Bill becomes the law of the 
land—the Parliament is dissolved, and a new Parliament is summoned and 
called together under the Reform Bill; and the very first measure adopted in 
that reformed Parliament is a coercion bill for Ireland. The Attorney-General 
read a speech of Lord John Russell in favour of coercion. He omitted to read 
the numerous speeches subsequently made by that noble person, in which his 
mistake with respect to Ireland is honourably confessed. Gentlemen, I shall 
not go through the events of the last ten years in detail. It is sufficient to point 
out to you the various questions by which this unfortunate country has been 
successively convulsed—the church question, the tithe question, the Municipal 
Bill, the Registration Bill. These questions, with their diversified ramifications, 
have not left us one moment’s rest. Cabinets have been destroyed by them. 
The great parties in the state have fought forthem. Ireland has supplied the 
fatal field for the encounter of contending parties. No single measure for the 
substantial and permanent amelioration of the country has been adopted; and 
here we are, at the opening of a new session of Parliament, with a poor-rate on 
our estates, a depreciating tariff in our markets, and a state prosecution in her 
Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench. Such, gentlemen, are the results of the 
system of policy adopted im that Imperial Parliament, whose wisdom and whose 

beneficence have been made the theme for such lavish panegyric! Gentlemen, 
I do not know your political opinions—I do not know that there is any one 
man among you favourable to the repeal of the union; but if every one of you 
be fearful of that measure becoming ultimately the i ber- 


est in this country were assembled. Some very strong speeches indeed were 
made at that meeting. The Earl of Charleville said, ** Well, gentlemen, you 
have a rebellious Parliament ; you have a Lord-Lieutenant, the slave and minion 
ofa rebellious Parliament.’? ‘That speech was heard by the Right Hon. 
Thomas Berry Cusack Smith. Did he remonstrate against the use of language 
80 unqualified ? Not at all, He got up and made a speech, in which he stated 
that ‘‘ he was sorry to find that Roman Catholic members of Parliament paid so 
little regard to their oaths.’”” When the right hon. gentleman had such impres- 
sions, I eannot feel surprised that care should have been taken to exclude every 
Roman Catholic from the jury-box. Let him not misapprehend me. I do not 
refer to his e in the spirit of resentment. Resentment is not the feeling 
which the conduct of the right hon. gentleman is calculated to produce. 


The right hon. gentleman then went on to point out the means taken by the 
Irish Orangemen to corrupt the army, by the establishment of Orange lodges 
in various regiments, and read several extracts from the clandestine correspond 
ence which took place, and which had been brought to light before a parliamen- 
tary committee. Through the entire mass of thought embodied in Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s speeches there was a pervading love of order, and an unaffected sentiment 
of abhorrence for the employment of any other than loyal, constitutional, and 
pacific means for the attainment of his object. Of the charges against him, his 
whole life was the refutation. 


A man cannot wear the mask of loyalty for 44 years; however skilfully con- 
structed the vizard will sometimes drop off, and the natural truculence, the ge- 
nuine features of the conspirator, must be disclosed. You may have heard many 
references made to the year 1798, and several stanzas of a long poem have been 
read to you, in order to fasten them on Mr, O’Connell. It was in 1798 that the 
celebrated man was called to the bar who is destined to play a part so conspi- 
cuous on the theatre of the world. He was in the bloom of youth, in the full 
flush of life—the blood bounded in his veins, and in a frame full of vigour was 
embodied an equally elastic and athletic mind, He was in that season of life 
when men are most disposed to high and daring adventure. He had come from 
those rocks and mountains of which a description so striking has appeared in 
the reports of the speeches which have been read to you. He had listened, as 
he says, to the great Atlantic, whose surge rolls unbroken from the coast of La- 
brador. He carried enthusiasm to romance ; and of the impressions which great 
events are calculated to make upon minds like his he was peculiarly susceptible. 
He was unwedded. He had given no hostages to the state. The Conservative 
affections had not tied their ligaments, tender, but indissoluble, about his heart. 
There was at that time an enterprise on foot ; guilty, and deeply guilty, indeed, 
but not wholly hopeless. The peaks that overhung the Bay A Bantry were 
visible from Nenagh-hill. What post was taken in that dark adventure by this 
conspirator of 69? Did he play Pierre at 22 who is ready to play Renault at 69 ? 
Curran was suspected ; Grattan was suspected. Both were designated as trai- 
tors unimpeached, but on the name of Daniel O’Connell a conjecture never 
lighted. And can you bring yourself to believe that the man who turned with 
abhorrence from the rebellion of 1798, would now, in an old age, which he him- 
self has called not premature, engage in an insane undertaking, in which his own 
life, and the lives of those who are dearer to him than himself, and the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of his countrymen, would, beyond ali doubt, be sacrificed ? 
Can you bring yourselves to believe that he would blast all the laurels which it is 
his boast that he has won without the effusion of a single drop of blood—that he 
would drench the land of his birth, of his affections, and of his redemption, in a 

lel f profitless blood, and that he would lay prostrate that great moralmovement 








or 
ment of the empire, still its discussion may not be useless. If the councils of 
the state were governed by no other considerations than those which were 


which he has raised so high thatit is visible from the remotest region of the world ? 
What he was in 1798 he is in 1844. Do you believe that the man who aimed at 
lution would repudiate French assistance and denounce the present dynasty 





founded upon obvious justiee, or if measures were to be carried, by syllog 

and government was a mere matter of dialecties,then all great aseemblages of 
the people should, of course, be and every exciting adjuration ad- 
dressed to the passions of the people should be strenuously reproved. But it is 
not by ratiocination that a redress of grievances can be obtained. The. agi 

must sometimes follow the example of the diplomatist, who asks for what is im- 
possible, in order that what is possible may be obtained. It must strike 








the least observant, that when the Government complained most 
hemently of demegog ity, their resentment is the precursor of their 
concessions. Take, as an le, the diord and Tenant Commission, 





which there are some Conservatives think will disturb the foundations of pro- 
perty, and against which Lord Brough dd 1 his ad itory dep i 
to Sir Robert Peel. For my own part, I think it may lead to results greater 
than were contempiated ; for it appears to me to have been chiefly intended as a 
means of diverting public attention from the consideration of the other great 
grievances of the country. The main source of all these grievances, 1 am con- 
vinced, is to be found in the colonial policy pursued to this c i. The Union 
never has been carried into effect. If it had, Ireland would not be @ miserable 
dagen in the great imperial family. The Attorney-General expressed great 
indignation at the motto at M it—*‘ Nine millions of people ¢aunot be 
dragged at the tail of any nation onearth.’’ That sentiment is taken from a 
hh in the Morning Chronicle newspaper, and I have no. hesitation im say- 
ing, that I at once adopt it. To mere numbers, without intelligence, organisa- 
tion, or public spirit, 1, for one, attach no value ; but a great developement of the 
moral prowess of Ireland has taken place. Instruction is uni diffused, 
The elements of literature, through which political sentiment is indirectly circu- 








lated, are taught by the state. Ireland has, if I may so speak, undergone a spe-: 


cies of transformation. By one who had seen her half a century ago she would 
be scarcely recognised. The simultaneous, the miraculous abandénment of those 
habits, to which Irishmen were once fatally addicted, at the exhortation of a 
humble friar, is a strong indication of what might be done by a good Govern- 
ment with so fine a people, without saying that the temperance movement 
affords a proof of the facility with which the national enthusiasm ean be organized 
and directed. I think it is one among the many circumstances which should 
induce us to think that we have come to such a pass in this country that some 
great measures for its security and for its happiness are required, 


of France? Do you think that the man who aimed at revolution would hold 
forth to the detestation of the world the infamous slavery by which the great 
Transatlantic public, to her everlasting shame, permits herself to be degraded ? 
Or, to come nearer home, do you think that the man who aimed at revolution 
would have indignantly repudiated the proffered j ion with the English Char- 
tists? Had a combination been effected between the Chartists and the Re- 
pealers it would have been more than formidable, At the head of that combina- 
tion in England was Mr. Feargus O’Connor, once the associate and the friend 
of Daniel O’Connell. The entire of the lower orders in the north of England 
were enrolled in a powerful organization. A league between the Repealers and 
the Chartists might have been at once effected. Chartism uses its utmost and 
its most clandestine efforts to find its way into this country. O’Connell detects 
it and crushes it. Of the charges preferred against him, am I not right when 
I exclaim that his life contaius the refutation? ‘To the charge that Mr. O’Con- 
nell and his son conspired to excite animosity amongst her Majesty’s subjects, 
the last observation that I have made to you is more peculiarly applicable. Gen- 
tlemen, Mr. O’Connell and his co-religionists have been made the objects of the 
fiereest vituperation ; and yet I defy the most acute scrutiny of the entire of the 
speeches put before you to detect a single expression—one solitary phrase—which 
reflects in the remotest degree upon the Protestant religion. He has left all the 
contumely heaped.upon the form of Christianity which he professes utterly un- 
heeded, and the Protestant Operative Society has not er epnarge a retort; and 
every angry re rage has, without any interposition on his part, been permitted 

an, **wl angels fear to tread.’’ Gentlemen, the religion of Mr. 
O’Connell teaches him two things—charity towards those who dissent from him in 
dodtrine, and forgiveness of those who dohimwrong. You recollect (itis from such 
‘incidents that we are enabled to judge of the characters of men)—you re- 
member to have heard in the course of the evidence frequent reference made 
to poor old Sir Bradley King. The unfortunate man had been deprived of his 
office, and all compensation was denied him. He used to stand in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, the most desolate and helpless-looking man | ever saw, 
The only one of his old friends that stuck to him almost was Baron Lefroy. 
But Baron Lefroy had no interest with the Government. Mr. O’Connell saw 
Bradley King, and took pityon him. Bradley King had been his fierce political, 











almost lus personal, antagonist. Mr, O'Connell went te Lord Althorp, and 


obtained for Bradley King the compensation which had been refused him. I 
remember having read a most striking letter addressed by Sir Abraham Bradley 
King to Mr. O’Connell, and asked him for it. He could not at first put his 
hand upon it; but, while looking for it, he told me, that soon after the death of 
the old Dublin Alderman, an officer entered his study and told him that he was 
the son-in-law of Sir Abraham, who had, a short time before his death, called 
him to his bedside and said, ‘‘ When I shall have been buried go to Daniel 
O’Connell and tell him that the last prayer of a grateful man was offered up for 
him, and that I implored Heaven to avert every peril from his head.’? Mr. 
O’Connell found the letter. You will allow me to read it :— 


“ Barrett’s Hotel, Spring-gardens, August 4, 1834, 

«Very dear Sir,—The anxious wish for a satisfactory termination of my cause, 
which your continued and unwearied efforts for it have ever indicated, is at 
length accomplished. The vote of compensation passed last night. To Mr. Le- 
froy and to yourself am I indebted for putting the case in the night light—to my 
Lord Althorp, for his lordship’s candid and straightforward act, in givin 
ne my just dues, and thus restoring myself and family to competence, ease, an 

appiness. 

‘To you, Sir, to whom I was early and long politically opposed—to you who, 
nobly forgetting this continued difference of opinion, and who, rejecting every 
idea of party feeling or of party spirit, thought only of my distress, and sped to 
succour and support me, how can I express my gratitude? I cannot attempt it. 
The rewnrd I feel is to be found only in your own breast; and I assure my- 
self that the generous feelings of a noble mind will cheer you on to that 
prosperity and happiness which a discriminating Providence holds out to those 
who protect the helpless and sustain the falling. For such reward and happiness 
to you and yours my prayers shall be offered fervently; while the remainder of 
my days, passing, I trust,in tranquillity, by a complete retirement from public 
life, and in the bosom of my family, will constantly present to me the grateful re- 
collection of one to whom I am mainly indebted for so desi a closing of my 
life. Believe me, my dear sir, with the greatest respect and truth, your faithful 
servant, ABRAHAM Brapuey KInNG.’’ 


You may deprive him of his liberty—you may shut him out from the light of 
nature—you may inter him in a dungeon, to which a ray of the sun never yet 
descended ; but you never will take away from him the consciousness of having 
done a good and noble action, and of being entitled to kneel down every night 
before he sleeps, and to address to his Creator the divinest portion of our Re- 
deemer’s prayer. The man to whom that letter was addressed, and the son of 
the man to whom that letter was addressed, are not guilty of the sanguinary 
intents which have been ascribed to them; and for this they put themselves 
upon their country. Rescue that phrase from its technicalities—let it no longer 
be a fictitious one: if we have lost our representation in the Parliament, let us 
behold it in the jury-box, and that you participate in the feelings of millions of 
your countrymen let your verdict afford a proof. But it is not to Ireland that 
the aching solicitude with which the result of this trial is intently watched will be 
confined. There is not a great city in Europe in which upon the day when the 
great intelligence shall be expected to arrive men will stop each other in the 
public way, and inquire whether 12 men upon their oaths have doomed to incar- 
ceration the man who gave liberty to Ireland. Whatever may be your adjudica- 
tion he is prepared to meet it. He knows that the eyes of the world are upon 
him, and that posterity, whetherin a gaol or out of it, will look back to him with 
admiration ; he is almost indifferent to what may befal him, and is far more soli- 
citous for others at this moment than for himself, But, at the commencement 
of what I have said to you, I told you that I was not unmoved, and that many 
incidents of my political life, the strange alternations of fortune through which I 
have passed, came back upon me. But now the bare possibility at which I 
have glanced has, I acknowledge, almost unmanned me. Shall I, who stretch 
out to you in behalf of the son the hand whose fetters the father had struck off, 
live to cast my eyes upon that domicile of sorrow in the vicinity of this great 
metropolis, and say, ‘‘’Tis there they have immured the Liberator of Ireland 
with his fondest and best-beloved child?’’ No! it shall never be! You will 
not consign him to the spot to which the Attorney-General invites you to sur- 
render him. No. When the spring shall have come again, and the winter 
shall have passed,—when the spring shall have come again, it is not through 
the windows of this mansion that the father of such a son, and the son of such a 
father, shall look upon those green hills on which the eyes of so many a captive 
have gazed so wistfully in vain; but in their own mountain home again they 
shall listen to the murmurs of the great Atlantic, they shall go forth and inhale the 
freshness of the morning air together ; ‘‘ they shall be free of mountain solitude ;’” 
they will be encompassed with the loftiest images of liberty upon every side; and if 
time shall have stolen its suppleness from the father’s knee ori ired the fir of 
his tread, he shall lean on the child of her that watches over him from heaven, and 
shalllook out from some high place far and wide into the island, whose greatness and 
whose glory shall be for ever associated with his name. In your love of justice 
—in your love of Ireland—in your love of honesty and fair play—I place my con- 
fidence. I ask you for an acquittal, not only for the sake of your country, but 
for your own. Upon the day when this trial shall have been brought to a ter- 
mination, when amidst the burst of public expectancy, in answer to the solemn 
interrogatory which shall be put to you by the officer of the court, you shall an- 
swer “ Not Guilty,’’ with what a transport will that glorious negative be wel- 
comed? How will you be blessed, adored, worshipped, and when retiring from 
this scene of excitement and of passion, you shall return to your own tranquil 
homes, how pleasurably will you look upon your children, in the consciousness that 
you will have left them a patrimony of peace, by impressing upon the British 
Cabinet that some other measure besides a state prosecution is necessary for the 
pacification of your country! 

Mr. Moore, Queen’s Counsel, here rose, apparently with the intention of ad- 
dressing the court and jury, when 

The Chief Justice interrupted, saying—we are not disposed, Mr. Moore, to 
press you to go on this evening if you find it inconvenient to do so. 

Mr. Moore—I fecl very grateful my lord, for your kindness and the motives 
which suggested your observation. I certainly should find great difficulty in ad- 
dressing the court and jury after the speech which has just been delivered ; and 
if it would not trespass too much upon the time of the public, I would feel 
grateful if I were not called upon by the Court to address you this evening. If 
the Court had not thrown out the intimation itself, I should not have felt myself 
justified in making the request. 

The Chief Justice—It is now three o’clock, and, without infringing unneces- 
sarily upon the public time, it would be the desire of the Couat to give every 
reasonable indulgence to counsel in their power. You yourself feel that you 
would rather not go on at present, but wait until Monday morniag, as we pre- 
sume your speech cannot be closed to night. Unless the Attorney-General 
presses to the contrary, the Court is not inclined to call upon you to proceed to 
night. 

The Attorney-General acquiesced in the adjournment, and the Court was ac- 
cordingly adjourned at ten minutes after three o’clock, until Monday morning, 
the Chief Justice having first cautioned the jury against communicating with 
any one on the subject of the trial. 

After the court rose, the hall eg pm a most animated appearance, and the 
entrance of Mr. Sheil was marked by repeated rounds of applause, the crowd 
following him to the robing-rooms, and evincing their approbation with great 
warmth and vigour. 








TaiRTEENTH Day—Mownpay. 

At ten o’clock the Court sat. Immediately after, 

Mr. John O’Connell rose, and begged permission to make an observation in 
reference to the speech which was made in his behalf by the Right Hon, Mr. 
Sheil on Saturday last, as one part of it was calculated to create a serious mis- 
apprehension in the minds of the jury. He had always advocated a full, free, 
entire, and perfect legislation in this country. He did not therefore agree with 
the proposal of occasional visits to Ireland of the Imperial Parliament. Nor was 
he the advocate of any measure that did not give to his country what he esteemed 
to be her imperishable right—an independent legislature. 

Mr. Moore then rose to address the jury on behalf of the Rev. Mr. Tierney. 
He said the Attorney-General had told them this was a momentous case—he 
might have added that it came before them under momentous circumstances, 
and in momentous times. But never was anything less calculated to allay the 
animosity that existed throughout the land than this prosecution. From the 
beginning the conduct of the Government had only tended to increase that ani- 
mosity. The charge against the traversers was confined to conspiracy; there 
was no count for attending an unlawful meeting, or making a seditious speech ; 
it was for conspiracy alone. Yet, how was it made out? By an allegation that 
seditious meetings were attended, and seditious speeches made, by the traver- 
sers. If they had offended against the law at all, each of the meetings must 
have been unlawful at the time it was held, and yet nine months had elapsed 
without any prosecution. How did the Attorney-General, if he really considered 
the meetings to be illegal, reconcile it to his mind that he had so long deferred 
taking any step to prevent them? Did he hope to amass a greater number of 
conspirators? If the Government designedly lay by, and allowed crimes to be 
committed by the people under a delusion, as they were, he must brand it as an 
act of the greatest and most unparalleled baseness. But he would not believe that 
the Attorney-General or the Government could be guilty of conduct so nefarious. 
His conviction was that the Attorney-General never had felt himself strong 
enough to prosecute on any single meeting, And if that were so, was he now to 
come forward, and, taking several together, to charge those who attended them 
with conspiracy? Never was he more surprised than when he heard the Attor- 
ney-General say that the intended meeting at Clontarf was abandoned from a 
consciousness of its illegality, Did the Attorney-General forget the circum. 
stances that occurred about that time—the haste of the Lord-Lieutenant in pro- 
ceeding to Ireland, the proclamations, the pouring forth of the garrison on the 
morning of the intended meeting? The abandonment was owing to the sense 
and good feeling of Mr. O’Connell. He saw the awful consequences that might 
have resulted from it; he abandoned it, and none owed him a deeper debt of 
gratitude than the Attorney-General. A conspiracy was an agreement between 
two or more persons to do an illegal act, or a legal act by illegal means. The 

t the ag t was made the crime was committed. Before the jury, 
then, could convict his client, they must believe that such an agreement 
was entered into by him. ‘There was not a tittle of evidence to prove 
that any conspiracy at all existed, But even if they thought otherwise, 
still there was no ground for saying that his client was implicated in it. 
His client considered the Union a measure injurious to his country, Was 
there any privilege attached to that. measure to prevent a person enter- 
taining a free opinies upon it—to prevent him from expressing that 
opinion? If they believed his opinion to be sincere, they had a motive to which 
to refer the acts charged against him, But they were only two~an attendance 
at the Clontibret meeting on the 15th of August, and another at the Association 
on the 3d of October. One witness, M’Cann, had given evidence of a certain 











conversation with Mr, Tierney on the 16th of June, two months previous to the 
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Clontibret meeting, in which, said the witness, Mr. Tierney spoke of what the 
army in Spain had done, and said that repeal was making its way in the army 
here. He had the most solemn assurance of Mr. Tierney that no such statement 
was made by him. Moreover, no intelligence of the declaration of thé army in 
Spain had been received in this country until the 19th of June, three’ days after 
the alleged conversation. What weight would the jury attach to such evidence? 
Well, then, was there a single thing Tene at Clontibret that proved the illegality 
of the meeting, or was a man who attended a single meeting for repeal a con~ 
spirator? The resolutions agreed to were pressed in evidence—were they ill ? 
Similar language had been used even by Lord Grey. Up to the 3rd of October, 
then, there was no evidence that Mr. ‘Tierney had attended any other meeting, 
or been cognizant of any of the proceedings. It was true he attended a meeting 
of the Association on the Ist of October, but that Association was not illegal, nor 
did anything said or done by his client at that meeting amount to a conspiracy. 
There was no evidence against his client, and if the jury came to that conclusion, 
and acquitted him, they would be able to ‘ustify their verdict in the eyes of their 
fellow-men. 

Mr. Hatchell next proceeded to address the jury for Mr. Ray. There were 
circumstances peculiar to each of the traversers which it was right should be laid 
before the jury, that they might, as fair and impartial men, see whether the tra- 
versers were united in a preconceived plan for overturning the Government. Mr. 
Ray was peculiarly situated in regard to the charge in the indictment—he was 
the Secretary to the Repeal Association. They were not to try him for having 
attended any unlawful assembly—he attended meetings, but he denied their ille- 
gality. They were not to try him for published libels, or uttering seditious ex- 
pressions—he had never done so in his life. They were not to try him as a Re- 
pealer—to that he would have pleaded guilty—but they were to try whether he 

had entered into a criminal plot for the purpose charged in the indictment. 

The learned counsel referred to the charge of Chief Justice Eyre, in the case of 
**the King v. Hardy, Tooke, and others,’’ to show that criminal intent must be 
clearly proved to support an indictment for conspiracy. Mr. Ray performed his 
duties as paid secretary to the association ; that he did so with a criminal. intent 
was the question they were sworn to try. It was not fair to include him im the 
indictment, for it disqualified him from proving as a witness the honesty and im- 
tegrity of the motives of the other traversers. The learned gentleman com- 
mented upon the evidence, and contended that neither were the mee Mr. 
Ray had attended illegal, nor was there any criminality whatever in anything his 
client had done. ‘All that had been done by him was in his character as secre- 
tary of the Association ; and they could not, he thought, reconcile it to their 
minds to convict him of conspiracy. ” 

It had been arran amongst the traversers that Mr. Fitzgibbon, Queen’s 
counsel should follow Mr, Hatchell in his address, and as it was only two o’clock 
when the latter tleman concluded, there was every reason to suppose that a 
third speech would have been ome pore on Monday. The learned gentle- 
man, however, applied, on the ground of indisposition, to be allowed to postpone 
his address till the following day; and, as Mr. O’Connell stated, that from the 
arrangement made by the traversers, no other gentleman who was to address the 
jury could then be substituted, there was but one alternative—to adjourn the 
Court, which, in spite of the remonstrances of the Attorney-General, was done 
accordingly. 

Fourternte Day.—TvuEspay. 


The Court resumed its sittings at ten o'clock. The traversers and jury having 
answered to their names, 

Mr. Fitzgibbon immediately proceeded to address the Court on behalf of Dr. 
Gray. The charge against his client was one of the most serious with which a 
subject could be charged, and if well-founded, one of the most disgraceful of 
which a human being could be guilty. He denounced the prosecution as un- 
fair, illegal, and unconstitutional, and compared it to a Ministerial scourge, 
devised for the purpose of driving an ill-used and exasperated people to nradness. 
The conduct of the prosecutors was, in his opinon, calculated to degrade them 
in public estimation, and deprive them of the high moral position which they 
had hitherto occupied as men and lawyers, for they had carried on the proceed- 
ings in a manner only to be — by the conduct of Sir Edward Coke, when 
he prosecuted Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘The Attorney-General had told them that 
they should take the law of the case from the Court, and in that he fully con- 
curred; but he denied, as the Attorney-General imsinuated, that they should take 
or abide by the opinion of the Court on matters of fact. Of the guilt or mno- 
cence of the accused, they, and they alone, were to judge; on that point the 
jury was omnipotent—the Court utterly powerless ; on that point the jury had 
full power and authority, while the Court was entirely without jurisdiction‘! 
for the law took from the Court the decision of guilt or innocence, and placed it 
exclusively in the hands of the jury. The learned counsel proceeded to 
quote a bore of authorities in support of this proposition, contending at great 
length that the dicta of judges, when cited by lawyers, was of little value, in 
most cases, but especially in cases like the present, involving the liberties and 
properties of her Majesty’s subjects. He disagreed entirely with the Attorney- 
General in his exposition of the law of conspiracy. He had stated it most un- 
fairly and uncandidly ; and in a case of state prosecution, common humanity, 
he contended, required that it should be stated honestly, fairly, and openly. The 
jury had heard much in the course of the proceedings of overt acts; but he 
questioned much whether any one of them knew what constituted an overt act 
of conspiracy. There are but two cases to which the term could be applied, 
tfeason and conspiracy. An overt act of treason was easily described ; for in- 
stance, if a person imagined the death of the Sovereign, he was guilty of an 
overt act of treason ; but he defied the Attorney-General to point to a single act 
of his client which could be construed into an overt act of conspiracy. The 
learned gentleman next referred to the evidence brought forward by the Crown 
against the traversers, and in the course of this branch of his subject alluded in 
very warm terms to the evidence of Captain Despard, the stipendiary magis- 
trate, which was calculated and intended to induce the jury to believe that large 
masses of the community were banded together for the purpose of effecting 
political changes by military organisation. He subsequently referred to the 
non-production of Holbrook, the lithographic printer, whom he characterised 
and designated as a creature of the Government. The learned gentleman then 
proceeded to show that all social and political ameliorations were accompanied 
or preceded by demonstrations of physical force, and among other instances re- 
ferred to the extortion of Magna Charta by the Barons of England, who ap- 
peared before the King, at Runnymede, armed for war, and ready to force what 
they had previously made up their minds to attain. 

The Court then adjourned for a few minutes. 

During the adjournment the Attorney-General handed a note to Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon, who, after reading it, returned it to that gentleman. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral refused to accept it. Mr. Fitzgibbon then threw it across the table, and the 
Attorney-General took it up without any observation. When the Court resumed, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon stated what had occurred, and called on the Attorney-General to 
produce the note. On that gentleman taking no notice of the request, Mr, Fitz- 
gibbon stated that in it the Attorney-General intimated that he (Mr. F.) had 
given him personal offence, and if he did not apologise, to name his friend. 

The Attorney-General said, if Mr. Fitzgibb any application to make, let 
it be on affidavit. 

Mr. Fitagibbon declined. 

The Attorney-General said that if all the facts of the case came before the 





Chief Justice.—Surely. " 
Mr. mag age then proceeded to say that he appeared there, technically 
speaking, for only one of the traversers, Dr. Gray, who, he said, was a young 
man who belonged to a respectable and learned profession, as usefuland as ho- 
nourable a profession as that to which he (Mr. Fitzgibbon) belonged. He (Dr. 
Gray) was = proprietor of a newspaper, which had now existed for half a cen- 
tury in Dublin. He had to defend him from the imputation of crime, of having 
been led or misled by the eloquence and ability of Mr. O’Connell, to join his 
ranks, and become a member of the Repeal Association. In defending him, 
then, from this accusation, it became essentially necessary for him to bring before 
the jury a few of those eloquent passages of Mr. O’Connell, which had induced 
his client to join the Associati passages, h , which were not yet read, 
and which were calculated not only to exonerate his client, but to exonerate from 
blame every man who connected himself with the Association, and most unequi- 
vocally to exonerate the first of the traversers, Mr. O’Connell himself. He had 
already said, there was some ingenuity exercised in the situation of speeches 
from Mr. O’Connell, as well as injustice done to them by reading them in rapid 
succession. The situations were such as to lead men to believe that Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in his agitation, had for its object and final termination, insurrection—that, 
though he had peace on his tongue, he had sedition and rebellion in his heart. 
The learned consel then read some extracts, which he said would in their de- 
tached form appear to imply that Mr. O’Connell intended to suggest to his 
hearers, ‘‘ that if they did not choose to live as slaves, they should take up arms 
and die in the field of battle as freemen’’—that would be to die in the field of 
battle by fighting against their own countrymen in a civil war. That was what 
they would insinuate to be the meaning of Mr. O’Connell. But if the Crown 
believed that, or if they believed they could get twelve honest men to believe it, 
why stop short in not acting up to that belief—why not prosecute for high treason, 
aoe | he would tell the jury that if that were Mr. O’Connell’s meaning in his 
speech, and he would say it under the correction of the Court, they were bound 
to acquit all the traversers, for if Mr. O’Connell had been guilty of high treason, 
the misdeméanour in point of law becomes completely merged in it. 
Other extracts from Mr. O’Connell’s speech were read, and commented on by 
the learned gentleman. Where Mr. O’Connell alluded to the covering the land 
with troops in a time of peace, and that physical force was to be adopted by 
Government, and if the people should conquer—as conquer them they would— 
the first use of that victory would be to place the sceptre in the hands of her who 
ever had ¢hown herself favourable to Ireland—they would remember the great 
stress which the Attorney-General laid on that passage. ‘‘ What,’’ said he, “‘is 
asubject to talk of placing the sceptre in the hands of the Sovereign who has it 
already? What does that subject mean by saying so, unless he means first, by 
force and war, and rebellion and insurrection, to take the sceptre from the hands 
of that Sovereign. How, otherwise, could he so talk?’’ That was his argu- 
ment. But, could the jury believe that Mr. O’Connell would even so address 
the common sense of rational British subjects ?—that he could wrest the sceptre 
from her to whom it belongs by hereditary, by legal, and by constitutional right? 
Could thejury believe that Mr. Q@’Connell would be absutd enough to fancy in 
his mind, or to have the most distant notion, that he would have it in his power 
to have the bestowal of that sceptre—that sceptre which belongs to the Sovereign 
—and which belongs to her, not only with the assent and consent of all, but with 
the heartfelt acclamation of every subject in every part of her dominions. The 
learned gentleman ridiculed the idea that Mr: O'Connell ever contemplated any 
— to physical force, and read numerous passages from his speeches, all o1 
which condemned in the strongest terms any departure from peaceful and legal 
agitation. He referred to Mr. O’Connell’s language at the Association on the 
14th of September, in reference to the Chartists, where he said—** We all know 
what the Chartists have done. Who know who their leaders are in Dublin, and 
that the attempts made by them in Ireland have been totally abortive. In 
Drogheda the clique was broken up, and Hoey, who came over from Barnsley, 
found he had nothing to do. To that, of course, he would not object—but he 
found, at all events, that Ireland was not the place for the physical force men, 
and he went back again. It was said that Chartism had made some head 
at Loughrea, but if there was anything of the kind, there is little doubt that it 
would soon be put down by that pious and exemplary prelate, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Cohen, the Catholic Bishop. He would give his valuable assistance in hunt- 
ing the Feargusites out of Loughrea. We don’t repudiate Chartists, because 
they bear that name, but we cannot associate with men who have been stained 
with crimes of the most dangerous and evil tendency.’’ Had Mr. O’Connell 
entertained any notion of an outbreak he would not have used such language in 
reference to the Chartists. The learned gentleman read many other extracts, 
showing that Mr. O’Connell had always deprecated any other than moral force. 
In one speech he had said—“‘ No, there shall not be one drop of blood shed in 
Ireland, as long as I live, in any political stauggie whatever. * * Man is not 
entitled to shed the blood of his fellow creature, and the red arm of God’s ven- 
geance falls sooner or later on the murderer. * * During the entire struggle 
for Catholic Emanclpation, no man was even charged with riot, or with the 
slightest offence respecting property. * * Not a drop of human blood was 
ever miugled with our contest, nor is the weight of it on our souls, or the guilt of 
it on our minds ; but we obtained that mighty political revolution without crime 
and without bloodshed, by the incessant exertion of our constitutional faculties, 
and by the gigantic, aye, and electric force of public opinion in favour of 
right and justice. * * * * * . * * * * * > 
Again, on the 9th of March, 1843, he said, ‘‘ There shall not a drop of blood be 
shed in this struggle. Man must not shed the blood of his fellow-man, and the 
red hand of God’s vengeance follows the man who breaks that commandment.’’ 
In the same speech he said, ‘‘ The man who violates the peace is an enemy to 
his country.’’ When the Attorney-General, coatinued Mr. Fitzgibbon, read 
with such emphasis and so well the poem commencing— 
“Who fears to speak of ninety-eight,”’ 
It was to be wondered that he did not also recollect the lines— 
“* There came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill; 
For his country he sighed, when at midnight repairing, 
To wander alone on the wind-beaten hill.’’ 
Who was that exile? Was he not a rebel of ‘98, and the writer of these beauti- 
ful lines now enjoyed a pension from Queen Charlotte, the consort of George the 
Third, It was necessary to remind the people that they were now to achieve 
their victories by moral force, and hence the meetings at the scenes of former 
massacres. Mr. Fitzgibbon read numerous other extracts, and commented on 
them as he procecded, and concluded his address a few minutes before five 
o'clock. 

At the close of the learned gentleman’s speech, he adverted to the fracas which 
had taken place between himself and the Attorney-General yesterday, and said 
that he regretted the circumstance, not on his own account, but on that of the 
right hon. gentleman, whom he had known so long, and for whom he enter- 
tained the highest respect. 

Mr. Sergeant Warren here interrupted the learned gentleman, and said that 
as the matter had already been ym of, he thought that no good or useful 
end could be obtained by its revival. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon begged to be heard out. He said justice had not been done 
to him; he had made repeated offers to return the note which the Attorney- 
General addressed to him yesterday, and it was not until those offers had been as 











Court on affidavit, the matter would wear a different aspect. Mr. Fitzgibh 
had said that he (the Attorney-General) was infl din this y ion by 
unworthy motives to obtain a certain result; he felt greatly irritated, and had 
called for an apology; and he was sure, if the whole matter were brought before 
the Court, it would not sanction Mr, Fitsgibbon’s conduct. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon said, if the Attorney-General had called his attention to any 
particular observation deemed personally offensive, and asked him to explain or 
apologise, he did not know what his feelings might have tempted him to have 
done. That was the course which ought to have been pursued.¢ 

Mr. Moore suggested that time should be allowed in order hat all miscon- 
conception should be put an end to, 

The Chief Justice said the court felt indebted to Mr. Moore for the suggestion. 
Tt was most unwilling to give an opinion on what had taken place; but it felt 
that, of all men in the profession, the Attorney-General was the last man who 
ought to have been betrayed into such an expression of feeling as had becn 
brought under its notice, 

The Attorney-General admitted he wrote the note hastily, and even then 
laboured under feelings of irritation; but he begged to withdraw it. He felt 
he had not been fairly dealt with; he would, however, impose no terms what- 
ever, but leave it to the gentlemanly feelings of Mr. Fitzgibbon to take what 
course he pleased, 

— Chief Justice—Of course we cannot allow any ulterior proceedings to take 
piace, 

Mr. Fitzgibbon proceeded to enter on a long statement, but was interrupted 
by the Chief Justice, who requested him not to-enter on details as the Attorney. 
General had withdrawn the note, and wished he had not written it. After some 
conversation the Court called on each gentleman to express himself satisfied. 

The Attorney-General said if Mr. Fitagibbon meant nothing of a personal 
nature, of course he ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon had no feelings to the Attorney-General which he had not 
when he spoke before. ‘ 

Mr. Fitzgibbon then d, and p ded at great 
the jury that they were the sole judges of the age mm 
this proposition, he instanced the conduct of the se juries before whom 
Hone was tried for the publi p and sediti libels. The 
juries, in that case, brought in repeated verdicts of uequittal, notwithstanding 
that the learned Judge had taken on hiniself to instruct them as to the manner 
in which they should discharge their duties. 

At five o’clook Mr, Fitzgib’ begged the Court would permit him to post- 
pone the remaining part of his address till to<morrow morning, which, after 

8 ome demur on the part of the Chief Justice, was acceded to, 
as Firreentu Day.—Wspnespay. 

_Mr. Fitzgibbon, Q.C., upon the opening of the court this morning resumed 
his address, He eget | stating, that the magnitude of his case, and its 
importance, absolutely required him to extend his address to the jury, as it was 
absolutely impossible for him in a speech of some three, four, or even seven 
hours, to digest the mass of matter which had been so confusedly placed before 
them, and which he was as anxious to render as intelligible .as possible. He 
hoped, however, that as he did not conclude yesterday, he would not be acctsed 
of having broken any promise to the court. ‘ 

a Justice.—Do not imagine any such thing, Mr, Fitzgibbon—you have 
not. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon.—His own peace of mind, no matter what length of time he 
should occupy, demanded that he should go through the case belore him to the 
best of his ability. ——e ™ 
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dly rejected, that he had brought the matter before the Court. 
‘The Court adjourned at five o’clock until ten o’clock Thursday morning. 
_ It is the general impression here that Mr. Fitzgibbon displayed very bad taste 
in — to the dispute between himself and the Attorney-General after the 
subject had been disposed of. 


é Sixteenta Day.—Tnuvrspay. 

The interest of the trials appears to have increased since the commencement of 
the defence of the traversers, and as early as half-past eight this morning the 
court was crowded in every part. Their lordships took their seats on the beach 
afew minutes past ten o’clock, when 

Mr. Henn, Q.C., rose to state that the term having closed, he did not think 
the court competent to proceed ; he therefore begged, and very respectfully, that 
a note would be taken of the objection. 

The Lord Chief Justice said, certainly he would do so. 

Mr. Whiteside, Q.C., then proceeded to address the Court in behalf of Mr, 
Charles Gavan Duffy, the proprietor of the Nation newspaper. After some pre- 
fatory remarks, he said his own anxiety on the subject before them was great 
indeed—desirous as he was to place before them the justice of his client, so that 
truth might prevail, and the cause of freedom triumph. He would not at the 
outset of the case say what the result may be—not that he feared with trembling 
apprehension anything like popular indignation—a lawless outbreak; for 
were anything of that character attempted, the arm of power was suffi- 
ciently strong to repress such, even if it existed, or that it were 
pg ag His apprehensions originated in better motives. He 
felt the importance their mage He was anxious for the character 
of his common country—for the fruits of its justice ; that their decision might 
be consistent with the principle of a free constitution—that they might rest on 
the immoveable ground of truth. They might be assured that that day’s pro- 
ceedings would be scanned by the opinion of every enlightened man—by the 
_— of enlightened England, as well as by the opinion of every other country 

, freedom so far as they could, and that human infirmity would 
t. They were bound to disch 
and their fellow-subjects, and 
dom—they were bound so to disch: 
own con: » as well as by the ju 
there to try the traversers for their po 
unsoundness of ir views — for 


their duty unflinchingly between the 
a tender regard to the subject’s free- 
that duty as to be applauded by their 
ent of all just men. They were not 
py eg egy soundness or the 

d r e iey or the impolicy of their 
proceedings—for the wisdom or folly of theit actions—for the nae ity or im- 
possibility of their vent srg out their projects into execution, Those matters 
formed no part whatever of the og before them ; still less did they sit in 
judgment upon the style of speech h might havé been exhibited by political 
orators, or by the taste that might be “ira y public speakers ; this was a more 
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severe duty than that of a moralist—for they were satisfied that the 
ae made were intemperate and rash, and they might condemn the 
character and style of many of the written productions given in evidence, and 
although they might disapp of the ig 1 objects in view by the partics 
aceused that day, yet they were to in mind only the ‘particular subject 
matter Which was charged in the present indictment, The crime alleged against 
the present defendants was a cri of a peculiarly defined character. 
The learned gentleman proceeded to state that the crime of which the traver- 








sers stood accused was that of conspiracy, and said it was seen‘in this crime of 
conspiracy, one man is affected not by what he has done himself—not by what 
he has spoken himself—not by what he has committed himself, but by what 
others mav have done or spoken—that is, others may suffer not the consequences 


of their owa acta or of 


their own speeches, but they may suffer the consequences 





of the conduct of others, That men should suffer the consequences of their 
own conduct was natural and right, because a man can control either his own 
language or his own conduct; but it was difficult to understand why persons 
should be held responsible for the acts of others over whose movements they 
could have no control—whose tongues they can neither silence nor check—over 
whose actions they have neither authority nor power. If in ordinary cases that 
observation was founded in good sense, it was of more weight when applied to 
the charge of political conspiracy. It was, therefore, necessary for the jury to 
be on their guard; for why should the incautious language or the ges ond 
actions of one man be visited on another, because that the other 
man may happen to be an obnoxious individual 7? The learned 
gentleman then commented on the address of the Attorney-General, 
who he said had stated his case with moderation and temper, and, he would add, 
with firmness and candour; and referred to the various cases which the right 
hon. gentleman had cited in support of his case, none of which, he contended, 
were parallel cases to the present one. In alluding to the Manchester meeting, 
and the subsequent trial of Hunt, he said, several mottos of a seditious character 
were inscribed on their banners, and great terror and alarm was excited. A 
controversy arose on the trial as to how far allthe persons at the meeting were 
affected by the inscriptions on the banners. Justice Bayley, who charged the 
jury, observed on this: point—‘‘ With respect to the banners, those only who 
showed that they were favourable to any motto inscribed on them by carrying 
them, or immediately marching under them, could be considered as liable to any 
penalty which the illegal nature of any of the inscriptions might warrant.’’ He 
(Mr. W.) called particular attention to that part of the charge, be- 
cause in the present case evidence was adduced of an arch that was 
erected, on which was a motto, and that motto was brought forward 
as evidence of the illegal intentions of gage going to that assembly. 
The learned gentleman next contended that the meetings held for the Repeal of 
the Union were not illegal in themselves, and that the numbers who attended 
them would not render them so. The meetings mentioned in the indictment had 
excited no alarm ; and he would ask, was the Solicitor-General prepared to affirm 
the monstrous doctrine which had been laid down by his learned colleague, that 
the more perfect the tranquillity which prevailed at a meeting, the more danger- 
ous was its character—the more they form the determination not to break the 
law, the more palpable the indications of crime and conspiracy? He then 
called the attention of the jury to several meetings which had been held 
in England—some of which were held directly under the nose of the Attorney- 
General, and at the door of the Prime Minister. The first meeting to which he 
alluded was that which bled in Copenhag Fields on the 27th of April, 
1834, to the amount of upwards of 100,000 persons, and hed in p i 
through the streets of London, headed by a clergyman in his canonical robes. 
He mentioned this fact because one of the charges agdinst Mr. O*Connell was, 
that he attended a meeting in his red robe of office. The learned counsel then 
reverted to the great meetings of the Birmingham Political Union, and called 
attention to that held on the 8th of October, 1831, where he'said the speeches 
were even warmer than those mentioned in the indictment, and yet Ministers did 
not dare to say that such meetings were illegal, nor did the Attorney-General of 
the day attempt to prosecute the persons present. He next alluded to the meet- 
ings held in Yorkshire, called by Mr. Oastier against the faccory system, to which 
thousands of people went fifty, sixty, and even eighty miles, headed by bands, and 
with flags flying, and where language a thousand times stronger than any that had 
been proved in this case had been used, and yet the Attorney-General did not inter- 
fere. After commenting on the various points which form the subjects of the indict- 
ment, in one of the most splendid speeches that has, perhaps, been delivered 
since the days of Burke and Grattan, the learned gentleman, speaking of the 
traversers, asked, were they conspirators because they believed that their coun- 
try’s wealth was daily and hourly dimimshing? Before them they saw a 
gloomy prospect and little hope; they transferred their eye to this metropolis in 
waich we stand; they see what an acute and sensitive people cannot shut their 
eyes too; they see the houses of the nobility turned into barracks, the Stamp- 
office extinguished, the Linen-hall deserted, the University forsaken, the Cus- 
tom-house almost a poor-house, and not long since they had read a debate in 
Parliament to remove from their asylum the old Irish pensioners who bravely 
served their country, to transplant them, in their old age, in another country, 
for the purpose of saving a miserable pittance. They saw every possible source 
of expenditure withdrawn from the country by the application of political eco- 
nomy, and the unbending principles of imperial centralization. They 
looked at their parliament house, converted into a bank. In their eyes 
it stood a monument of past glory and present degradation. The glo- 
rious labours of our gifted countrymen within those walls were not 
forgotten. The works of the understanding did not easily perish. The verses 
of Homer lived 2500 years, without the loss of a single letter, while temples and 
cities had been swept away; and we cannot even now read without emotion the 
exalted sentiments her inspired sons poured forth in their exquisite language to 
save the expiring liberties of theircountry. Perhaps their genius had a resur- 
rectionary power, and in later days quickened a degenerate posterity from the 
lethargy ot slavery into the activity of freedom. We, too, had among us, in 
better times, many who approached the greatness of antiquity. The imperish- 
able records of their eloguence would keep alive in our hearts a zeal for freedom, 
and a love for our country. The comprehensive genius of Flood, the immortal 
eloquence of Grattan, the splendour of ‘Burke, the noble simplicity and Demos- 
thenic eloquence of Plunkett and of Curran, had failed to save the ancient con- 
stitution of Ireland! Had learning, genius, eloquence, lost their power over 
the souls of men? With one great exception, these distinguished countrymen 
had passed away, but their memorials had not perished with them. Their 
names would be remembered by a grateful posterity, while genius was 
honoured or patriotism remembered. Those who desired the Repeal of the 
Union believed that the Imperial Parliament did not attend sufficiently to our 
peculiar wants. Our character was misunderstood, and sometimes slandered. 
Our vices were maguified into crimes, and the crimes of a few were visited upon 
the nation. ‘The Irish—the mere Irish—had been treated as creatures 
of impulse—men without settled understandings, without a rational 
power, or moral sense. They had their faults, God knows, and 
he (Mr. Whiteside) grieved to say it, but their faults were re- 
deemed by splendid virtues. They had rushed into this agita- 
tion with ardour. It was their very nature where they felt strongly to act 
boldly, and speak passionately—ascribe their excesses to their enthusiasm 
and forgive! Recollect that the same enthusiasm had borne them triumphantly 
over fields of peril and glory—had impeiled them to shed their dearest blood, 
and spend their lives in defence of the hberties of England. Nor is their high 
spirit useful only in the storm of battle: it cheers their almost broken heart 
under their misery—it sweetens the bitter cup of poverty, which thousands of your 
countrymen are admitted to feel. The emanations of genius, the imperishable 
works of art, and the labours of heroes, and the attacument of patriots, have 
all been prompted by enthusiasm. The deep passions of the soul are some- 
times summoned into action for great and noble purposes, and are awakened by 
the hand of Omnipotence, by whose touch this island first started into existence 
—that hand which has stamped upon this bold people the enthusiastic desire for 
the regeneration of Ireland. 

The learned counsel here, overpowered by exertion, sank into his seat, amid 
loud and continued applause. 

Mr. Moore, Q.C.—My lord, he is exceedingly exhausted. 

Mr. Henn, Q.C.—He has not concluded, my lord. 

Chief Justice—We will not consider him to have done so. 

The court was then adjourned to ten o’clock next morning. 














We are happy to hear the most favourable accounts of the state of the Queen 
Dowager’s health. Her Majesty takes daily airings in the vicinity of Witley 
Court whenever the weather permits. 

Tue Wakertecp Farr Travze DeMonsTRaTIoN.—The great feature of 
this meeting, noticed in another part of our paper, was the speech of Lord Mor- 
peth, who expressed himself on the subject of repeal as fellows :—*‘I do not 
scruple to avow that, as now advised, I am not prepared to debar myself, 
at any time hereafter, either if I should think it necessary or believe 
that the interests of the public revenue absolutely required it; or if 
I should see no other way of effecting a better settlement of the question than 
that which now prevails; or if I thought I was making a great advance in the 
right direction ; in these or in such like cases, Ido not dedar myself from the 
power of acquiescing in a fixed duty of low amount,.”’ His lordship subse- 
quently declared that he would “ intinitely prefer a repeal, a total and immediate 
repeal, to one short year’s continuance of the law as it now subsists,’’ 

OPENING OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

The present week has witnessed the completion of the line from 
London to Dever. At noon, on Monday last, the Engineer-in-Chiet, 
Mr, William Cubitt, accompanied by Mr. Joseph Baxendale, the 
chairman, and others of the directors, together with the government 
surveyor, and various executives of the line, pertormed the gratifying 
ceremony of passing to and fro over the magnificent line of works be- 
tween Folkstone and Dover. These journeys constituted the real 
opening of the line. 3 

We take the opportunity which this event affords to present our 
readers with some exclusive information on the state of the South- 
Eastern Company’s works, together with some observations on the 
novelties of style and construction which they present. 

he terminus at London-bridge (used jomtly by the Brighton, 
Croydon, and ‘er Companies) is in the italian palazzo style, mo- 
dified in its details and proportions to suit locality and office uses. 
This style is the prevailing one in the Company's buildings; the 
choice having been determined by the convenience of its general 
arrangements, its cheapness, and the suitability of its picturesque 
decorations, to the bustling character of a railway site. Its front 
forms a handsome range of buildings, which, when entirely completed 
(as shown in our engraving), will be altogether upwards of 250 feet in 
extent; and, though not very lofty in itself, the effect of the principal 
facade is somewhat Striking, owing to its being raised considerably 
abore the level of the acjoming streets, upon the artificial terrace or 
substructure which forms the commencement of the line. The entire 
area of the structure is about three acres, and its several buildings 
are the joint work of Messrs. G. Smith, Roberts, Rastricky and 
Turner. The boldness with which the principal fagade challenges the 
public attention is, on the whole, pretty fairly borne out, onan examina- 








tion of its details. In itself, the Campanile—made here to serve the 
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GREAT JOINT STATION OF THE CROYDON, BRIGHTON, AND DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY, SOUTHWARK. 


useful purpose of a clock-tower—is certainly a striking and appro- 

riate feature, thongh we wish it had been differently introduced. 

n connection with this terminus a station has been erected in Swan 
Lane, near the Bricklayers’ Arms, Old Kent-road, to communicate 
with the main line at New Cross, by means of a splendid viaduct of 
timber. The station is the work of Mr. Lewis Cubitt, the well- 
known architect, and its arrangements exhibit a degree of simple ele- 
gance, convenience of proportion, and solidity of structure, which 
exactly meet the purposes to which it is to be specially devoted— 
those of a “first class” and “goods” station. The ‘‘ west-enders” 
and “ pleasure-liners” are thus provided with spacious apartments, 
while a more than ordinary extent of warehousing-room has been 
secured by the erection of several Jarze buildings for such purpose, 
and among them one of not less than 500 teet in length. 

Throughout the route many important additions have been made 
for the convenience of travellers, and the mercantile interests, at the 
several stations. The most noticeable of these are, the coacbing 
establishments at Tunbridge and Ashford ; the great hop warehouses 
at the Weald stations ; the new inn at Pluckley; and the new station 
at Westerhanger, near Hythe, by which a ready access will be given, 
for the first time, to the celebrated ruins of the Kentish Palace of our 
—_ Kings, the retreat of Fair Rosamond, and the old cinque port 
of Hythe. It is, however, at Folkstone the “ wonders of the line” 
commence. Here, the old harbour has been cleansed and deepened, 
and a fine branch railway erected to connect the quay side with the 
main line. On the harbour beach a fine tower has been erected, with 





agallery at top, to assist the harbour-master in signalling the Indian 
and other mails, on their arrival in the “‘ offing.” The old Pavilion 
has given place to a noble hotel, capable of giving any required 
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SECTION OF THE VIADUCT. 


amount of accommodation to travellers in their passage to or from the 
Continent. But the work which surpasses all others in architectural im- 
portance is the stupendous viaduct on the northern side of the town. 
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THE FOLKSTONE VIADUCT. 





This imposing structure,of which we have given a perspective view, 
was designed by Mr. William Cubitt, and its construction is highly 
creditable to his talents as a scientific practical engineer. 

The viaduct crosses the valley of the river Foord—close_ to 
the town of Folkstone; it is reared upon nineteen arches 
of uniform span, viz. thirty feet, and in the centre, the 
height above the mill-stream, which flows under it, is not less 
than 100 feet. It is, however, only for the space of five or six arches 
that the altitude—or rather depth from the level of the viaduct para- 
pet—is of this extraordinary character, the height of the piers de- 
creasing according to the acclivity of the banks. The entire length 
of this land-bridge, or viaduct, is 758 feet. Lightness and loftiness 
are the prevailing characteristics of this noble work, the piers being 
of exceedingly slender proportions—not more than six feet in breadth, 
or one-fifth of that of the arches, notwithstanding their prodigious 
height in comparison with those of a bridge of the usual kind. One 
fact may convey a notion of the wonderful lightness, in connection 
with extraordinary compactness and stability of construction, which 
the engineer has achieved in the structure of this bridge, and which 
we believe to be without parallel—the pressure of the entire structure 
is not more than 1200 ibs. on the square foot. 

Of the works at Dover, which are only in course of erection, we 
shall here call attention only to Mr. Lewis Cubitt’s terminus, which, 
if not so extensive as some other structures of its class, is one of both 
imposing and appropriate character—a beautiful adaptation of the 
Italian style. The turretjis remarkably effective. 
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SCENE From “ 


M. ACHARD AS FARINELLI, AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


The scene represented in our illustration is one of the most inte- 
resting in that delightful little piece, called “* Farinelli; ou le Bouffon 
du Roi.” Farinelli saves Doctor Gil Perez trom the fury of the po- 
pulace, who demand of him to produce their king, by singing the ro- 
mance which the poor monarch was always so delighted to hear. Our 
artist has chosen the moment when Farine//i, having aroused his Ma- 
jesty by the thrilling music of his voice, gradually draws him towards 
the balcony, from whence be might be seen by the enraged people. 
The Queen with her suite and Preciosa are also in the tadleau. 
Achard, in the part of the Italian minstrel, displays as much genius 
as he had before exhibited in Bruno le Fileur and L’ Aumonier du 
Regiment. He sings with remarkable elegance and sentiment. M. 
Lemadre does ample justice to Ferdinand VI., and nothing can be 
better than the Doctor by Barqui. In fine, this is one of the most in- 
teresting pieces produced on the French boards, and has introduced 
to the lovers of gea@uine dramatic performance an unrivalled artiste 
in the person of M. Achard. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 

The title of “ English Opera House” has for many years apper- 
tained to this theatre, without carrying along with it any of the inte- 
rest that English Opera should excite in the minds of Englishmen; 
for from season to season it was nothing but failure after failure! 
But the moment that music is ejected from the fane which was 
expressly raised to her honour, and that it resumes its grondam attic 
appellation of Lyceum, the people all become peripatetics, and walk 
from the farthest distance of the metropolis in crowds to the house 
opened once more under its ancient name; ay! greater crowds 
than ever flocked to hear the —— in Ais Lyceum on the banks of 
the Jiissus, were assembled on Monday evening last, in Mr. Keeley’s 
on the banks of the 7’ames, when the season commenced with the 
iret {part of Henry IV., and a new farce, entitled “‘ The Miser’s 

yell,” founded onatale by Washington Irving. The acting on the 
occasion was something like what Martial says of his own works,—it 
was “good, bad, and indifferent.” We were rejoiced to see Mr. 
Richard Younge restored to the metropolitan stage: he is a 
sterling actor. A Mr. Harvey Tuckett undertook the onerous part 
of Sir John, and acquitted himself with far more than ordinary 
ability. There were several first ap and, indeed, the greater 

art of the dramatis persone seemed to consist more of “‘ amateurs” 
etd actors.” A Mr. Wentworth was respectable, though some- 
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AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


what cold, in the fiery Hofspur; but, whatever deficiency there was 
on the part of the debutantes, was amply made up by the truly artis- 
tical skill of Keeley in the little part of the First Carrier, in which 
he was beyond description admirable. 

The new farce went off capitally. Mrs. Keeley’s swagger in the 
exuberance of Dutch trowsers and devilment was ludicrously con- 
trasted by the timidity and faint-heartedness of her attendant, which 

art was enacted by Keeley in a most laughable manner. It was 

ighly successful. 

Our illustration refers to the last scene in the play, where the fol- 
lowing dialogue occurs :— 

P. Hen.—Why, Percy I kill’d myselfjand saw thee dead. 

Fals.—Didst thou ?—Lord, lord, how this world is given to lying !—I grant 
you I was down, and out of breath, and so was he: hut we rose both at an in- 
stant, and fought a long hour by Shrewsbury cleck, 
if not, let them, that should reward valdur, bi 
I'll take it upon my death, I gave him tis we 
alive, and would deny it, I would make him eat 


he sin upon their own heads. 
lin the thigh: if the man were 
a piece of my sword, 


ne 








Mr. W. H. Hoitsres.—Nothing*but soirces musicales at present en 
vogue. This distinguished professor has announced that at Willis’s 
Rooms he will give three of them in the course of the present and 
ensuing month. We have no dovibt but there will be “not few, but 
many things well worth the hearing.” 

Socireta ArMoniIcA.—This most praiseworthy society, actuated 
by the best intentions for the promotion, or rather the restoration of 
the musical art in this country, has made splendid preparations for 
their next campaign, which will commence on Monday, March 18. 
All the stars of the opera will shed their vocal brilliancy upon each 
night of performance; and, from what welearn, someextraordinary mu- 
sical comets also are on their way to pay their respects to us. Inde- 
pendent of these, our native talent will be “strong in the field,” so 
that altogether we may anticipate a most brilliant season. 

Miss M. Smitu.—It is with the sincerest gratification that we 
find a young lady, professing to be a professor of harmony, for never 
before in our memory did a lady make pretension to any acquaint- 
ance with counterpoint, barring one or two exceptions, and which 
exceptions “only prove the rule.” This lady has announced three 
soirées to take place in the course of the three ensuing months. 
Some first-rate talent has been already announced for the occasions 
—the “indispensable” John Parry, of facetious notoriety, being in- 
cluded. We heartily wish the fair contrapantist every success in her 








undertaking. 
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IMPULSE NOT PRINCIPLE. 
BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN. 





CONCLUSION. 


I kuow itis not a very common thing for rich persons to adopt poor children ; 
but it is far too common for unthinking ones, from whut is called kindness, but is 
cruelty, merely to gratify the caprice of a day, or a week, or a month, to unfit 
their humble friends for the duties and happiness of their own station. God for- 
bid that I should seem for a moment to speak slightingly of the humblest born, 
the poorest, or even the most ignorant ; it is the performance of our duties in our 
station, whatever that station may be, which gives true respectability; it is moral 
worth which can make the peasant equal or superior to the prince, or, as Burns 
in his own rich coinage hath it, 

“Tho rank is but the gumea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 





And it is because there is true happiness to be found in every station,that it is so 
great a mischief to unfit anyone for that to which he or she is born, unless we 
have the power to place them absolutely in another. As for those who possess. 
great talents it is another question ; let such know and remember, that genius has 
the right as well as the power to make its path upwards—the “diamond” with 
which “ to cut its bright way through” all obstacles, 

But I am digressing. That Ellen Greyleigh felt something of all this may ac- 
count for her tears ; but the page she had just read in James Aimington’s claarac- 
ter was far more painful. She had been trying for some time to school her }aeart— 
and hard the task—to like him; and, as the surest way, had tried to persuade 
herself that she was dear tohim. Now, she knew it was.no lover who scorned her 
humble family, and reproved herself soharshly. Yet, with this knowledge came 
a joyful thought, like one bright starin a dark night, the thought, the conviction, 
that she never should be his ; the sacrifice was greater than even her guardians had 
aright to demand ; and for the first time she saw clearly what her duties were to 
them, and what she also owed to herself. Mr. James Aimington showed yet more 
clearly his own ignoble mind, by continuing his harsh aud unfeeling remonstrance 
during the drive home. Nevertheless, Ellen's tears were dried, when they alighted .. 
and a resolution more than half formed, of telling Mrs. Aimington the real state- 
of her heart, with as little delay as possible. Alas! for our intentions! During 
their absence, Mrs. Aimington had, in a fit of coughing, ruptured a blood-vessel, 
and in a few hours she was no mote! 

It has often been remarked that when two old persons, who have lived in ¥ ap- 
piness and affection from early years together, are at last separated by # . gold 
hand of death, the blow shakes rudely out the few remaining sands of the sur- 
vivor. Ithas always seemed to me one of the many merciful disp” ... ations by 
which we are governed that it should be so. How strong must’ .. the chain of 








habit and affection, which forty, fifty, sixty years have woven ! 
love of the young seems, by comparison, but the love of v 
ton was no exception to the rule, i 


. Why, the sitengest 
esterday. Mr. Aiming- 
From the day © his wife's death he sank 
rapidly ; his memory began to fail; it was evider*, pis mind was tottering; and 
in less than a month he was seized with paraly “ais. z 
Tt has been said that Ellen felt her duties to be clearly defined; and it was this 
knowledge which supported her in the ‘natural anguish of her bereavement, and 
sustained her through every trial, Wonderful were her exertions in the sick 
room, unwearied her gentle care and tender watching. But it was no part of her 
duty to dream of any future self-sacrifice to James Aimington; and even in the 
house of mourning and of sickness she had found the opportunity of intimatin to 
him as much, ltmay be easily imagined that a nature like his was sce to 
the quick, by the rejection of the miller’s daughter; but, as there was tora 
about her which he could nat despise, his feelings rankled very nearly to ona 
j Mr. Hardwick was frequently in attendance; but his practice had so mv ih 
increased, that it was impossible for him to remain at the Hall more than an ° fined 
or twoata time. It wason an occasion when @ ¢ 
the better, had taken place in the patient, that Mr. , satire elie pt ad 
the room. ar 
“ Dear Miss Greyleigh,”’ said hey taking her hand, “ 
we mustallact, And I call Ween you, for your own sake,and fer ihe sake of 
those you love best, to conquer as much as possible the outward dis play of fi “ 
ings, and prove your firmness. First send off the fleetest servant tt» a ves sa 
lawyer, that he way be in readiness, should we need his services, if, w, I fear— 
or perhaps’ } should say, hope—he may be wanted. You told te the oth 
day, h gnawer to my question, that you believed Mr. Aimington “had mad “4 
new will, though all you knew was, that he had, since his PCr wife’ A 
Geatrayed the one he signed some twenty years aga, declaring pis perntgs 
Since the fit his ming has fakes a 


this is anhour jp which 


nearest 


half hour we are not in’ 


“It is of me you are taigking,” said Ellen, wring} 
’ wringing her h » * for 

a I should be penniless, than his last moments  eadraney oa i 

“ You aay ao,now," returned the other, “and I honout - ‘ i 

i for the fi > 
believe =o veeprdicnn that I shared in the guile, Ye oh stom foo 
cision, di ae present opportunity,” a ’ i 4 
ngs Ppo ¥> and sQ saying he left her without 
Let wa not linger over the harrowing scer 


, , 40 which followed; the regret for past 

negligence, and the impulse which diated i : i = 
; al h, and 

ead” Wk Waibenten tata bean avish, and almost unwise atone- 


: 7 “ate again speechless, though the last words he 

did utter were 8 blessing on “ ‘nis child,” as he called Ellen Greyleigh. A state ot" 
insensibility quickly folle wed, and in a few hours all was over. 

«I tell you oandiciy,” whispered Mr. Hardwick to Ellen, a few minutes dedre 

the will was opened, “that it was not I who recommended you should have so. 

large a fortune; I only desired to see you with a suitable independenee. Yet 
the wife of the heir-at-law, it can signify little.” 
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woe pele cheek crimsoned as she answered through her tears, “ His wife 
ever.” 

“ Indeed !” was the on'y word with which Mr. Hardwick could reply, for at 
that, moment they were called to listen tw the reading of the wil. It was very 
short. The landed property was entailed ; there were legacies to a few eld ser- 
vants, and to Ellen Greyleigh was bequeathed the sum of fifty thousand 

mands | 
vJemes Aimington almost started from his chair when he heard the words ; yet 
he managed to listen with composure to the few remaining sentences. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, when the reading was concluded, “I beg to give you 
notice that I shall dispute this will. Itis true the ink is scarcely dry, and the 
witnessesto the signature are all present; but my lamented cousin was not, for 
many weeks before his death, in a fit state to execute any such document.” 

Walter Hardwick trembled, for ata glance he saw, what before had not occurred 
to him, that however admirable our laws, law and justice might not in this in- 
stance prove on the same side of the question. 

“ Take me home, to my own old home,” murmured Ellen to a lady, a friend of 
the Aimingtons, who had passed the last few mournful weeks at the Hall; 
“take me home, dear lady.” 

“ Nay, nay,” was the reply, “I will stay with you here, or you shall go 
home with me. We know not yet,’ she continued with spirit, ‘‘ that this gentle- 
man has the power to injure you; and if the power be his, I cannot think he 
dare neglect his cousin's dying wishes and leave destitute one who was dear to 
him as a child.” 

“This is not the time, Madam, to speak of these things; though I may tell you 
that partly suspecting the state of thecase, I have already consulted my lawyers. 
There is no doubt of our setting aside the will—though probably I shall provide 
for this young person,” 

“ Take me home—home” again murmured Ellen, and Walter Hardwick 
sighed out “ It is best.” 

Alas! the threat of the heir at law was carried out;—the will was set aside. 
None but a stranger lawyer, and friendly doctor, could speak to the testator's 
soundness of mind. All other testimony was against it, and even the acknowledg- 
ment of the lawyer that Mr. Hardwick had suggested to the dying man, thatthe 
legacy to Ellen should be smaller, was construed as proof that he feared its 
magnitude would draw attention to the legality ofthe will itself. It must be 
remembered too that the country medical attendant had not seen poor Mr. 
Aimington during the hour's “flicker of reason ;""— and legalevidence overpowered 
a sense of. justice. 

Many were the friends of the dead, who partly out of respect to their memory, 
and partly from kindly feelings towards herself, invited Ellen to become, at least 
for a while, their guest ; but firmly, though gratefally, she declined al] such invita- 
tions. Her heart sickened at the thoughts of being again placed in a “ false posi- 
tion ;" yet it yearned for affection, and a home feeling, and these she knew 
would be hers once more at the mill. But we have said before that Ellen 
Greyleigh saw clearly her duties ; and fervently praying, as she did, to be able to 
fulfil them, it was no part of her plan to remain a burthen on her honest, indus- 
trious parents. No ; she would heal her own sorrows, and gladden their hearts by 
passing a few weeke oreven months with them. And then she would go intoa 
school as junior teacher, for the opportunity of improving herself; for though Ellen 
was in reality, from mere reading and conversation, better informed, more compa- 
nionable, than many “ accomplished” girls are found to be, her education had been 
so irregular, that a course of training was still necessary before she could become an 
efficient teacher. These were her plans (for a wretched pittance, Mr. James 
Aimington offered as charity, neither she nor her parents would accept), but 
what said Walter Hardwick? 

Kind reader, let us once more return in thought to the old mill, and the old 
farm house; not that they seem to have grown any older than when we first 
spoke of them. It is the same lerge kitchen, with the spacious chimney corner, 
and the oaken rafters (verily ,one could believe with the self same sides of bacon 
hanging therefrom), as that in which we first saw Ellen Greyleigh, the blue-eyed 
ehild of four years old, dressed in the ruaset frock, with the scarlet poppy stuck 
therein. The comely dame of five-and-thirty is now a care-worn woman of fifty ; 
Greyleigh, the miller, looks what we call an cld man. Punch has been dead for 
years, and his successor has not yet quite determined whether to be triends or 
not with the stranger, who, attired in the deepest, but plainest mourning, sits lis- 
tening with exemplary patience to the faulty reading of her youngest sister, the 
sometime baby ofthe cradle. All the family are attired in some show of mourn- 
ing, butnone is so decided asthat of Ellen. How they listen to every word that falls 
from her lips—what an oracie they seem to think her! She begins to suspect she 
should have been more “ spoiit"’ at homethan ever she was by those who adopted 
her. And perhaps she is right, for people who are in a false position must be 
subject to many trials of temper. “Amid all her sorrows, too, her heart has been 
giaddened by hearing that things bave gone on better of late; the mortgage is 
nearly paid ; and Johnny is doing well... Her energies are more than ever braced 
up to do her own “duty ;” and yet she is rather wondering that for a whole week 
she has not heard from one whom she calls her kindest friend. 

The latch is raised and Walter Hardwick enters. Itis his firstintroduction at 
the farm, but as he steps across the sanded Wgor, he does not sem at all to 
observe that heis not treading on the softest carpet: He shakes the millers hand 
warmly, and offers as friendly a greeting to his wife; he takes Ellen's last, but 
perhaps he holds it a second longer. How completely he has putthemall at their 

' 


ease! 

We do not know halfthat he said that day, though we know pretty nearly for 
what purpose he came. Itis enough that when a/ew months afterwards Ellen 
Greyleigh put off her mourning, it wasto put on a bridal dress of simple white. 
And avery happy bride she was ; given, at that quiet wedding, by her grey headed 
father, to the noble hearted Walter Hardwick. 

“ But if there had been no Walter Hardwick ?” asks the reader. 








THE SARACEN’S HEAD INN, FRIDAY-STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 

This interesting relic of our ancient metropolis, or what might, 
with propriety, be termed “‘ A Nook and Corner of Old London,” 
will, in a few days, be razed to the ground. The Saracen’s Head ad- 
joins the church of St. Peter’s, West Cheap, in Friday-street ; it is 
one of the oldest inns in the city of London, probably of the 15th 
century, and is “galleried” in, and has a balcony in front of the 
principal floors. On Monday last, the property was disposed of by 
auction for its building materials; and on its site, which extends 
—. to the Old ’Change, large Manchester warehouses will be 
erected. 
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This inn was extensively connectéd with coach proprietors and 
waggon carriers down the Great Western road, the traflic of which 
was broken up by the establishment of the railways. The house ad- 
joining, No- 5, Friday-street, which is part of the above property, is 


said to have been in the occupation of Sir Christopher Wren at the 
time of the erection of St. Paul’s. The estate belongs to the Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Company. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 


It is stated that several parties in the city of Bristol who have hitherto 

orne an ir hable character are deeply implicated in the Will Forgeries. 

Two of the old Bow-street officers are busily employed in tracing the ramification 
of this ingenious swindler, but as yet no further apprehensions have taken place. 

The under-mentioned gentlemen were called to the bar by the 
Honourable Society of the Inner le on Saturday last. William Nathaniel 
Massey, Esq., Robert Moon, Esq,, M.A., Henry Linwood Strong, Esq., Wood- 
— i Esq., M.A., Frederick Goulburn, Esq., M.A., Charles John Bayley, 

USQ., A. 
he Coroner’s jury at Taunton have found a verdict of wilful murder 
against Mary and Faith Sealey for the murder oftheirfather. The prisoner Faith 
made a confession of guilt, and adetailed statement of the whole circumstances 
of the ang tn 9 

James Matheson, Esq., M.P. for Ashburton, has just purchased the 
noble mansion in Cleveland-row, adjoining Sutherland House, so long the town 
residence of the Earl of Durham. 

The rumour conceraes vacancy in the representation of the bo- 
rough of Dudley turns out to:he unfounded. Mr. Hawkes, the present member, 
who, with his family, is now residing in the south of France, has paired off with 
— Vivian until Easter, at which period he will resume his parliamentary 

uties. F 

At a commission of lunacy held at Red Lion-square on Monday last 
to inquire into the state of mind of Joshua Richard Wilkinson, Esq., described 
as late of Cattley Hill, Lewisham, in the county of Kent, gentleman, and now 
an inmate of Dr, Warburton’s}uuatic asylum, the jury found that the unfortunate 
gentleman had been of unsound mind since December 1841. 

A subscription is in contemplation at Folkestone, to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the celebrated Dr. Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood. " 

Several pro-corn lawmeetings have been held throughout the country 
during the past week, at which many Nob! and Members of Parliament have 
been present. The object. was to form societies to counteract the influence of 
the ee law League, and the agitation appears to become somewhat 
general. 























THE MARKETS. 


—_—_ 


Corn Excuancr.—Faipay.—The quantity of English wheat on show here to-day was 
exceedingly small; nevertheless’ the demand for it was by no means active, though 
Monday s prices were supported. For foreign wheat there was a fair retail trade at fully 
previous rates, The supply of barley was smail. Malting parcels sold freely; other kinds 
slowly at stationary prices. The demand for malt was slow ; but as the quantity on offer 
was not large, prices were supported. Oats, beans, peas, and flour moved off slowly at 
previous currencies. 

Anagiva.s.—English: Wheat, 2580; barley, 3270; oats, 3730 quarters. 
7690 quarters. Foreign: Wheat, 1360 ;{ barley, 770 quarters. Flour, 3420 sacks. 
6610quarters. 

English.— Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 50s to 58s; ditto white, 54s to 63s; Norfolk and 
Suffolk, red, 42s to 53s; ditto white, 45s to 58s ; rye, 28s to 368; grinding barley, 29s to 32s; 
distilling ditto, 26s to 31s; malting ditto, 33s to 368; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 60s to 62s ; 
brown ditto, 56s to 58s; Kingston and Ware, 60s to 638; Chevalier, 63s; Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire feed oats, 21s to 228; potatoe ditto, 22s to 25s; Youghal and Cork, black, 18s to 
198; ditto white, 19s to 20s; tick. beans, new, 28s to 34s; ditto, old, 34s to 38s; grey peas, 
328 to 338; maple, 31s to 33s; white, 23s to 26s; boilers, 34s to 3Ss, per quarter. Town- 
made flour, 48s to 50s; Suffolk, — to 40s; Stockton and Yorkshire, 38s to 40s, per 28 Ibs. 
Poreign.— Free wheat, 478 to 62s ; Dantzig, red, 48s to 59s; white, 52s to 62s. In Bond.— 
Barley, 19s to 20s; oats, new, 128 to 16s; ditto feed, 11s to 15s; beans, 15s to 198; peas, 
23s to 25s, per quarter. Flour, America, 21s to 23s; Baltic, 21s to 23s, per barrel. 

Imperial Weekly Averages.—Wheat, 526 3d; barley, 438 Sd; oats, i9s, rye, 32s 4d; 
beans 29364; peas, 30s 10d. 

The Six Weeks’ Average which govern Duty.— Wheat, 50s 9d; barley, 328 10d; oats, 18s 8d 
rye, 31s 6d; beans, 29s 10d; peas, 30s 10d. 

Duties.— Wheat, 20s; barley, 6s ; oats, 8s; rye, 10s 6d; beans, 11s 6d; peas, 10s 6d. 

The Seed Market.--There has been rather a better demand for red and white clover seed 

since our last, at full quotations; but, im other kinds of seeds, next to nothing has been 
transacted. 
The following are the present rates:—Linseed, English, sowing, 508 to 60s; Baltic 
crashing, 25s to 37; Mediterranean and Odessa, 26s to 38s; hempseed, 28s to 35s per 
quarter; coriander, 15s to 20s per cwt.; brown mustard seed, 12s to 18s; white ditto, 10s to 
12s; tares,is'tto 4s 6d per bushel; English rapeseed, new, £25 to £26 per last of ten qua - 
ters; Linseed cakes, English, £5 to £6 10s per 1000; rapeseed cakes, £5 5s to £5 10s per 
ton ; canary, 53s to 60s per quater. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 8$d to 9d; of household 
ditto, 63d to 8d per 41b loaf. 

Tea.— There has been a very steady business doing in this market, since our last, at full 
prices. The quantity of tea on whieh duty has been paid this year, in London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Hull, up to Saturday last, amounts to 2,316,457lbs., against 2,272,617 ditto at 
the correspouding period in 1843. Catalogues for 6000 packages have been issued for 
Tuesday next. 

Sugar.—The show of sugar has been unusually small this week, owing to which business 
has been much restricted. Those parcels, however, which have changed hands have pro- 
duced full quotations. 

‘offee.—Wes India and Mocha kinds have fully supported late rates. White Ceylons 
have advanced 6d to 1s per cwt. 

Cocoa.—This market has ruled flat, but holders do not give way to any extent. 

Spices.—The cinnamon sales have gone off tolerably well, at but little variation in prices. 
For pepper the demand is active, at rather enhanced rates. O:her spices are quite as dear. 

Provisions.—Fer Irish butter we have a better demand, at full quotations. In foreign 
butter not much is doing. Bacon is somewhat lower. 

Tallow.—This article is quiet: a fair business has been done, yet prices have a downward 
tendency. Smail parcels of P.Y.C. produce 41s. For forward delivery scarcely anything is 
doing, at 41s 6d to 42s per cwt. 

Coals —Adairs, 14s; Chester Main, 16s; Holywell Main, 16s 94; New Tanfield, 14s 6d; 
Tanfield Moor, 16s 64; Killingworth, 18s; Stewart’s, 20s 3d; Sunderland, 17s; Caradoc, 20s ; 
Belmont, 19s, per ton. Ships arrived, 23. 

Hops.—Although the amount of business doing in new hops this week has not been to say 
extensive, the quotations are steadily supported in every instance. The value of eld hops is 
still slightly on the advance, with a very limited quantity on show. Weald of Kent 
pockets, £6 4s to £6 10s; Mid Kent, £6 12s to £9 10s; East Kent, £6 158 to £9; ditto, 
Choice, £10 to £11 lis; Sussex, £6 to £6 12s; Farnham, £8 15s to £11 15s; Mid 
Kent bags, £6 12s to £3 10s. 

Woot.— Several public sa'es of wool have been held this week. At these auctions—em- 
bracing about 6800 bales and bags—the biddings have been spirited, at full prices. 

Potatoes.—Al hough the arrivals of potatoes continue large, the sale for them is steady, at 
rather improved rates. ‘ ‘ 

Smithfield.—Notwithstanding the supply of beasts on sale in our market of to-day was 
very moderate, the beef trade, owing to the thin attendance of buyers, was in a sluggish 
state, and, in some instances, the quotations had a downward tendency. The number of 
sheep was unusually small. Prime old Downs sold briskly, at 
but the value of all other kinds remained unaltered. 
and active demand, at full rates. Pigs moved 


Irish: oats, 
Malt, 


COMMERCE AND MONEY. 


The difficulties in the way of the productive employment of eapital continue rather to 
increase than otherwise, and accordingly, in the money market, throughout this week, a 
cons .derable degree of animation has prevailed. On the value of shares generally this con- 
tinusd pressure of money has had a favourable effect, for the prices of all descriptions of 
thes securities are again higher than we quoted them in our last publication. In the lead- 
ing \ines of railway associations this fe bie al ion is p larly observable, for the 
tran:actions in all of them have been very considerable, and the prices of many of them 
dearer, as our readers may gather from a refere to our q i Still, however, rail- 
way property gains on the good opinion of the public, for even should no farther increase 
in tae annual incomes occur, still it pays fair rates of profit for the meney invested in it, at 
the present quotations. That, however, the income arising from railways can be limited to 
the present rates, the eagerness with which sales can now be effected contradicts. Indeed 
the actual state of the share market shows that higher prices are very generally expected. 
# On the Foreign Stock Exchange the same cause is visibly producing similar effects, and 
the operations of the week have been more than usually extensive. A ¢ r amount 
of capital has been again invested in European securities, particularly io Belgian and Dan- 
ish Bonds, at higher prices. In Spanish Bonds, likewise, some speculative busingss has been 
done at an improvement of nearly one per cent. In the Bonds of the new American 
St stes the operations are also increasing in their amount. Venezuela Securities have been 
so'd at from 40 to 42, and Colombian have reached 12). Brazilian are on the advance, 
having reached $0. Mexican have risen one half per cent, and, on the whole, the Foreign 
money market is firm, and continues in a healthy condition. as $ 

On the Roy! Exchange last foreign post-day the amount of bills drawn on foreign na- 
tions fer sale again exceeded the demand, and the rates of the foreign exchanges conse- 
quently reader a farther importation ef the precious metals into this country a matter of 
certainty. This is a clear proof of the increasing magazitude of our foreign export com- 
merce. : , 

On the English Stock Exchange, a great deal of business was done, as well in the funds 
a; in Bank and East India Stock, and in the shares of the principal Joint Stock Banking As- 
sociations. Bank and India Stock is two percent dearer, and Exchequer Bills and India 
Bonds da greater premi by five, than we last noted. Consols, in the beginning 
of the week, rose to 973; but a reaction of 4 per cent afterwards took piace in their value. 
The Shares of the Union Bank of London have reached 103, of the London Joint Stock 
Bank, 124, and purchases to noj great extent can be made in thore of the Lovdon and West- 
minster Bank under 244. . These bigh pions in the British Funds prevent speculative opera- 
tions from being so interesting as, under other circumstances, they usvally are. 

Baizise Funvs.—Bank tock, 196; India Steck, 273 to 280; 3 per Cent. Reduced, 
984 ; 3 per Cent.Consols, 974 §; 34 per Cent. Reduced, 102}; 34 per Cent. New, 10133 
Long Aunuities, 12 13-16; Excasquer Bills, 69s, premium; India Bonds, 83s. to 858. 
premium ; Consols for Account, 97% to 97}; Union Bank of London, 103 to 11; Londos 
and Westminster Benk, 244; London Joint Stock Bank, 123; South Sea Annuities, 954. 

Forzien Srocxs ax» Bonss.—Spanish Fives, 234; Spanish Threes, 319; Portu- 

ese Converted, 43; Peravian, 23}; Mexican 344; Dutch 24 per Cents., 554; Dutch 
wear 10:4; Danish Bonds, 885; Colombi 124; Vi la, 40 to 42; Chilian, 105 to 

106; Brazilian New, 80to 78; Belgian Bonds, 1064; Buenos Ayres, 33); Austrian, 115; 


Russian, 116; Cuba, 93. 
Prices oy Suazes tx Jorune Stock Assocrations.—Birmingham and Derby, 61 to 
Birmingh Gl 72 to 73; Bristol and Exeter, 69; Eastern Counties, 























623; 
a new 12}; Edinbargé aed Glasgow, 60 to — to 61; Great North of England, 89 to 90; 





Great Western, 111 to 112; Hull and Selby, 61; Liverpool and Manchester, half shares, 
——; London and Brighton, 46 to 47; London and Blackwall, 63; London and Bir- 
mingham Stock, 245 to 247; London and Greenwich, 5g to —; London and South 
Western, 77 to 78; London and Croydon Trunk, 17; Manchester and Leeds, 110 to 112; 
N h and 39 to 41; Midland Counties, 91 to 94; Newcastle and Dar- 
lington, 16 pm.; Northern and Eastern, 11 pm.; Paris and Orleans, 33; Paris and Rouen, 
32; Rouen and Havre, 5 to 6 pm.; South Eastera and Dover, 26 to —; Norwich and 
Yarmouth, 5 pm.; York and North Midland, 126 to 127; York and North Midland, 
Scarborough branch, 17; North Midland, —j; Grand Junction, —. 











THE “ONDON GAZETTR. 


Turspay, Jan. 30. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jax. 26.—Ordnance Medical Department: Surgeon T H. 
by - be Senior Surgeon, vice Simpson; Assist.-Surgeon J. A. Davis to be Surgeon, 
vice Quigley. 

BANKRUOPTS.—G. HILLER, Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street, varnish manufacturer.—J. 
TUBB, ge erg Hants, draper.—T. BALLS, Thames-street, iron merchant.—W. 
BUTCHER, Great Marlborough. street, commission agent.—A. LEQUEUTRE, Chingford 
Mills, Essex, miller.—T. RODHAM, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer.—J. LEECH, Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, ironmonger.—T. BERRIDGE, Manchester, tobacconist.—H. MURCH 
Norton-under. Hamdon, Somersetshire, sail cloth manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—C. E. MAILLARDET, Drumearro, Fifeshire, coal- 
master.—D. and W, ROBS, Bali » Rossshi h 





—_— 
Frarpay, Fes. 2. 
WAR-OFFICE.—Royal Regiment of Horse Guards: Lieut. T. Brant to be Adjutant, vice 
Munro; Cornet J. Brunt to be Cornet. 
9th Light Dragoons: Cornet P. Antrobus to be Lieut vice Dixon; C. E. Law to be 
cas vice Antrobus. 13th Light Dragoons: Lieut. R. J. Elrington to be Paymaster, vice 





st or Grenadier Guards: J. G.C. Dishrowe, Esq., to be Ensign and Lieutenant. 

4th Foot: Lieut. J. C ing to be L vice Campbell —7th: Ensign J. H. F. 
Stewart to be Li » Vice P ISth: Ensign W. H. Graves to be Lieutenant, 
vice Simmons ; T. Mostyn to be Ensign, vice Graves; Assist.-Surg. R. Stevenson, M.D., to 
be Surgeon, vice M‘Kinlay. 24th; Ensign W. Hartshorn to be Ensign, vice Stewart. 
26th: Lieut. W. M. Campbell to be Lieutenant, vice Cumming; T. W. Andrews to be En- 
sign, vice De Montmorency. 36th: Ensign J.T. Bettesworth to be Lieutenant, vice 
Harris; W. H. Fortescue to be Ensign, vice Betteswarth. 59th: Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. H. Trevor to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Fuller. 67th: L. New- 
tan to be Ensign, vice Orlebar. 95th: Captain T. St. Leger Alcock to be 
Major, vice Trevor: Lieut. M. O. ©, Master tobe Captain, vice Alcock; Ensign T. Davis 
to be Lieutenant, vice Master; F.T. Patterson to nsign, vice Davis i 

Ist West India Regi Li : Ensign F. Huson, vice Grant; Ensign 
G. H. Robeson, vice Meehan; Ensign A. Croad, vice Clements; Ensign M. Gernon, vice 
Bingham. To be Ensigns: F. J. Hills, vice Huson; J. M. Tittle, vice Robeson ; M. Fan- 
ning, vice Croad; W. R. Spratt, vice Gernon. 

2nd West India Regiment: T. P. Wright to be Ensign, vice Smith; C. Macartney, M.B., 
to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice M‘Kinnon. 3rd: Ensign E. T. Fitagerald to be Li 
vice Butcher; W. 8S. Cumming to be Ensign, vice Fitzgerald. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies: Lieut.-Col. R. Law, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Unarracurp: Major R. Law to be Lieutenant-Colon 

Hosrrran Starr: Surgeon E. Pilkington to be Staff-Surgeon of the First Class, vice St. 
John; A. Croker to be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, vice Young. 

Commission by the Lord Lieutenant of Gi hire.—Royal Gl Light In- 
fantry Battalion of Militia: T. Smith to be Lieatenant-Colonel, vice Morgan. 

BANKRUPTS.—D. LAMONT, publican, West Smithfield. —W. L. WOOD, ironmonger, 
Bishopsgate-street Within.—R. PEITIT, livery stablekeeper, Exnii Suffolk.—J H. 
PERRYMAN, bookeeller, Birmingham.—R. PHILLOTT, scrivener, jon, Somerset - 
shire.—J. R. DRAGE, tallow merchant, Leeds. —W. WEBB, hotel-k r, Leamingtén, 
Warwickshire.—G. COOPER, butcher, Leeds —W. THOMPSON and J. 
mission agents, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, the lady of John Greene, Esq., of a son.——At No. 9, Athol- 
crescent, Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Campbell, Bart., 38th Regiment, 
of a son and heir.——At Paddington, the wife of the Rev. John Wall Buckley, of a son.——. 
In Lansdown-crescevt, Cheltenham, the iady of the Rev. Joshua R. Watson, of a son<—~ — 
At Tandridge-hall, Surrey, the lady of the Rev. James Connell, curate of Ashe, Hants, of a 
daughter.——At Woolwich, the wife of E. M. Boxer, Esq., Royal Artillery, of a son.—At 
Ardpatrick House, Argylishire, Mrs. Campbell, of Kilberry, of a son.—At Weymouth, 
the lady of William Somerset, Esq., of a daughter.——At Edinburgh, the lady of Arthur 
Forbes, Esq., W.S., of a son.——At Cainsmore, Minnigaff, the !ady of James Stewart, Esq., 
of a son.——At Weston, Cupar-Fife, the lady of Patrick Rigg, Esq., younger, of Downfield 
and Tarvit, of ason, still-born. At Sandling Park, Kent, the! y of William Deedes 
Esq., of a daughter.—At Stamford-hill, the lady of Richard C. Coles, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

At Llanlligan, John, son of Thomas Higham, Esq., Margate, Kent, to Letitia, daughter of 
Colonel Wiitiam Lyster, late of Greenford Manor House, Middlesex——At Handsworth 
Church, James Patrick Muirhead, Esq.,to Katharine Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Matthew Robinson Boulton, Esq., of Soho, Staffordshire, and Tew Park, Oxfordshire. 
—At All Souls’ Church, — ae the Rev. Charles L. Royds, of Kimmeridge, 
Dorset, to Catherine, daughter of Henry Hoyle Oddie, Esq., ef Portland-place, and Colney 
House, Herts.—— At Carlow, Audley Parsons, Esq., of Wolverhampton, second son of Wm 
Parsons, Esq., of Carlow, to Rebecca, third daughter of the late Jacob Mark, Esq., of Cork. 
—Recently, at the Rectory, Hooton Roberts, J. Machill, Esq., Pudsey, surgeon, to Fran- 
ces Jane, youngest daughter of the Rev. A. W. Eyre, Vicar of Hornsea.——At St. Mary’s, 
Reading, Arthur Dean, Esq., Civil Engineer, London, to Maria, daughter of the late John 

Yoodhouse, Esq., Highgate-lodge, county of Dublin.—At St. Mary's, Reading, R. T 
Woodhouse, M.D., Reading, to Louisa, fourth daughter of the late Thomas Snowden, Esq 
——At St. Mary’s, Haggerston, Mr. George Smith, of the Bank of England, to Catherine 
Eliza, third daughter of Mr. Thomas Brewster, Kingsland. 





DEATHS. 

At his seat, Clowance, Cornwall, the Rev. John Molesworth St. Aubyn, Vicar of Crowyan. 
——At Hastings, Lady Oakeley, wife of Archdeacon Sir Herbert Oakeley, Bart.——At 
Islington, the Rev. John Ray, eldest son of the late John Kay, Esq., of Finchiey——In 
Myddelton-square Pentonville, Rose, third daughter of the Rev. Alfred Jenour, Kector of 
Pilton, Northamp hire. AtN le, G i ughter of the laie James Emslie, 
Esq., Barrackmaster, Dundee.——At Winchester, Charies Hawthorne, Esq., of Reading.—— 
At Riverview Avenne, Kathgar, the Rev. Skeffington Preston, Rector of Drumconra, county 
of Meath——At her residence at Ealing, the Hon. Lady Car.——At Sherwood 
Battersea, Jane Isabella, wife of the Right Hon. Sir kdward Hyde East, Bart.——In t 
Mauritius, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Charles Clifford——At the Hague, after two days’ 
illness, Sir Wililiam Johnston, of that ilk, and of Hilton, Bart.——At his residence, No. 5, 
Westbourne-street, Hyde-park, William Lawrence, Esq., of the Bank of England.—aAt 
Bothwell-castle, North Britain, Archibald Lord Douglas, of Douglas. 
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Advertisements cannot be received after Seven o'clock on Thursday evening. 


R. NATHAN’S ASSEMBLY ROOM, KENNINGTON 

CROSS.—Mr. BARON NATHAN begs to announce to the public, that his 

Annual CARNIVAL and FANCY BALL will take place at the above Room, on Wepnes- 

pay, 7th of Fresavary, 1944,.—Tickets, 5s. each.—Ladies not known to Mr. Nathan, caunot 

be admitted without a previous introduction, with their names and address, before the 7th. 
Not admitted ubless in Fancy Dress. 


’ cE > > AN TU 
ORNS ASSEMBLY ROOMS, KENNINGTON.— 
MR. HENRY PHILLIPS will give his MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT of the 
VARIED HOURS at the above Rooms on MONDAY EVENING Next, Feb. 5; in which 
he will sing the Widow Machree, The Return of the Admiral, Meeting of the Waters, Lily 
on Liquid Roses, Hebe, They talk of Dales, Best of all Good Company. Part 2. Konny 
Banks of Ayr, To Ladies Eyes, Oft in the Stilly Night, Oh the Sweet Contentment, The 
Light of Other Days, Old English Gentleman. Admittance 2s., Reserved Seats 2s. 6d. 
To commence at Eight o’Clock. AN HOUR WITH DIBDIN, at the MUSIC HALL, 
STORE-STREET, on THURSDAY Next, Feb, 8. 
r Thr : TarrriiT " ; 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSLITUTION.—POPULAR 
LECTURES daily, abounding in BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENTS. With the view 
te amuse the Visitors as well as to afford instruction in CHEMISTRY, EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, and other branches of Science, Dr. Ryan, Professor Bachhoffoer, Mr. 
Goddard, and other Lecturers, vary their subjects as much as possible, and have arranged 
so that each Lecture shall seldom occupy more than Halt-an-Hour—a List of which for the 
Week is suspended in the Hall of Manufactures. The first commences at a Quarter past 
Twelve. The Apparatus, &c., used for illustration, is of the most elaborate and perfect de- 
scription, amongst which is Armstrong’s HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE (which is ex- 
hibited daily at Three o’Clock, and at eight in the Evenings), and Longbottom’s OPAQUE 
MICROSCOPE, NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c., &e. 
Conductor of the Music, T. Wallis, Mus. Doc.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 


HE SHRINE of NAPOLEON, or GOLDEN CHAMBER, 
containing the camp bed on which he died in exile, late the property of Prince Lucien 
for which Madame TUSSAUD and SONS paid 550; the Cloak of vay oy the magnificent 
Cot of the King of Rome; the original picture of Napoleon, for which he sat to Lefevre 
Maria Louisa, fy Gerard, his masterpiece; the King of Rome, from Life; Lucien, by 
Lethiere; the celebrated Military Carriage, purchased by Mr. Bullock, with the authority of 
Government, from the Prince Regent, for 2500; the Table of the Marshals, valued at 12,000 ; 
the Clothes he wore as an je—being altogether a | Madame 
TUSSAUD and SONS, Bazaar, Baker-street, Portman-square, Admittance, one large 
room, 18.; two rooms of Napoleon and Chamber of Horrors, 6d. Open from eleven o’clock 
in the morning till dusk ; and from seven in the evening till ten 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Malvern Wells, 

Worcestershire.— Dr. KING, Author of “Observations on Hydropathy,” a Second 
Edition of which, much enlarged and improved, is preparing for the press, having recently 
returned from Grafenburg, has selected this beautiful and salubrious spot, as peculiarly 
eligible for carrying out with the grandest results the operations of the Water Cure. The 
accommodations are of the most cheerful and best description. 


TT Y Th ; ~ 
HE Remaining Stock SELLING OFF at HALF-PRICE. 
—75, Lamb’s Conduit-street.— FINAL SALE of LINEN DRAPERY, SILK 
MERCERY, &c. &c.—RE-OPEN on MONDAY next, 5th instant, for Twenty-one Days 
only.—GUGNONI and MOTTRAM respectfully announce that, having completed their 
arrangements for leaving Lamb’s Couduit-street, the wi of the remaining Valuable 
Stock of Linen Drapery, Silk Mercery, Hosiery, Lace, &.&c., must be cleared off the Pre- 
mises within Twenty-one Days from the present date, to facilitate which, such an immense 
Reduction has been made in the price of every article, as must ensure the Sale of the entire 
Stock, within the period named.— Final Sale, 75, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Doors Open at 
ld o'clock. FOR READY MONEY ONLY. 
ENTLEMEN’S SUPERIOR CLOTHING, at prices 
much lowér than any respectable house has hitherto offered to the public; where 
eut and quality, the true test of real omy, are d J. ALBERT and CO, 
tailors, 52, King William-street, City, established upwards of 26 years, respectfully invite 
families and i to'an inspection of an extensive and fashionable stock of entirely 
new articles for gentlemen’s and youths’ outer garments, made to order in a superior style, 
at prices that perhaps may not astonish the public, but will prove by the superiority of 
wear much cheaper than those by which they are too often deluded by perambulating ad- 
vertisements, pamphlets, &c., issued by slopsellers aud hosiers, offering their sloven'y made 
up rubbish at prices that would barely pay for the labour of a well made garment Every 
deseription of the most recent improved watefp coats, in every shape and quality, and 
garments made at this Establish d under the superintendence of the pro- 
fair dealing are ensured. Uniforms, 






































are 
a whereby B neg al a gentlemanly fit, and 
iveries, &c.—52, King William-street, City. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
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: Just Out, 
HE SISTERS.—One volume 8vo. to be had at all the 
Libraries, The new novel by HENRY COCKTON, reprinted from the InLusTRatED 


Lonvon News, embellished with one hundred engravings, price 7s. 6d. Office, 198, Strand, 


THE WORLD OF LONDON. 
Beautifully printed in foolscap 8vo.; may be had, either in One or in Two Volumes, price 


only Five Shillings, 
HE WORLD OF LONDON. ’ By JOHN FISHER 
ch is inexhaustible.”— 


MURRAY. Originally published in Blackwood’s Mag ‘ 

whole of human life in all its ety, the contemplation of which is 

a: Printed for Tuomas Txoe, 73, Cheapside, and may be procured by order of all 
ksellers. 








BREAKFAST TABLE SCIENCE. 
In a pocket Volume, embellished with Two fine Engravings, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
REAKFAST TABLE SCIENCE: written expressly for 
the amusement and instruction of young people, by J. H. Wareut. e Third Edi- 
tion.—London: Printed for Tuomas Tree, 73, Cheapside, where also may be had, a New 
Edition of Many Howrrt’s Popular Story of Strive and Thrive. Price Two Shillings and 
Sixpence. 





With a beautiful Illustration in Oil Colours, 12mo., price 2s. 6d., 
DVICE on the CARE of the TEETH and on the best 
means of RESTORING them when LOST. By EDWIN SAUNDERS, M.R.C.8., 
Lectureron the Anatomy and Diseases of the Teeth at St. Thomas’s Hospital,’ author of 
“ The Teeth, a Test of Age,” &e. 
““A work which sbould be in the hands of all who regard their health, comfort, or per- 
sonal appearance.— Standard. 
Wanp and Co., Paternoster-row ; H. Rensuaw, 
16, Argyll-street. 


356, Strand; and te be had of the Author 


HE MEDICAL TIMES of to-day contains (Price 5d.) 

96 Quarto Columns of closely-printed Medical Information. Among the articles 

will be foued a verbatim Report of the Great Meeting at the Crewn and Anchor against 

the Charter of the College of Surgeons. Lectures by Sir B. Brodie; a Drug Price List; a 

Letter from Paris, ing all fresh imp’ ; a Summary, containing everything of 

value in the English Medical Journals, Reviews, &c., with about 100 articles ot great value 

to the medical and scientific reader.—Price 5d., stamped, 6d., or by post order £1 1s. per 
annum in advance to the publisher, J. A. Canrran, 49, Esscx-street, Strand, 


BY COMMAND. UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HIS ROYAL 

HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. " 

HE SPORTING REVIEW’ for Frnrvary, 1844, is beau- 

tifally embellished with TWO SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS, viz. :— 

Plate I—TOUCH8TONE, ae by 8. Hacker, from a Painting AE F. Herring, sen. 

And Plate Il1—WILD a yee ING IN oy HEBRIDES BY MOONLIGHT, 

esigned and Eng d by H. Beckwith 

Contents :—Hyde Marston, or Reco'lections of a Sportsman’s Life, by the Editor, Chap- 

ter XXXVII. Notitia Venatica, by R.'T. Vyner, Esq. The Horse of the C of Good 

Hope, by F. R. Surtees, Esq. Lines to the Memory of George Templer, ao; by Merlin 

Sporting Peregrinations; the Duke of Rutland’s, Duke of Beaufort’s, Tord esdale’s, and 

Lord Gifford’s Hounds, by Robin Hood. The Horse and the Hound, by Tranby. Sporting 

Writers: Thomas Smith Esq., late Master of the Craven Hounds, a ild Sports 

in the West, by P. St.John, Esq. The Steeple Chase, by Castor. Words for Music, by W. 

gart. The Life of a Jockey, by Lord William Lennox. A Day on the Irish Moun- 

y Skirmisher. The Horse and his Management at Home and Abroad, by H. D. Ri- 

Stallions for the Season. Angling in February, by Piscator. 

ic A ofthe N polis. State of the Odds, 

in, Leicester, Breconshire, Lichfield, Redditch, Bedford. Lee 











K. Ti 

tains, 
chardson, 8.E.R.P.8.E 
Hunting Mems, by Righ 





&c. Turf Register: 
Brid Lincoln, Monmouth, Hastings and St. Leonard’s, Perth, Liverpool Autumn Meet 
ing, Royal Caledonian Hunt and Western Meeting. 


London: Sporting Review Office, 24, Norfolk-staect, Strand. May be had of all Booksellers 





ACRED MUSIC.—Part XIV., price 8d., of the BRITISH 
MINSTREL, to be published on the ist of February, will contain, in addition to the 

usual amount of standard Music, Songs, Duets, Glees, &c., the first of a series of Three Origi- 
nal Sacred Compositions, by the Chevalier Neukomm, for four voices, with organ or piano- 
forte accompaniment.—Glasgow : W. Hamiuron, 139, Renfield-street ; J. Menzies and N. 
Bowacx, Edinburgh; Macuen, Dublin; and Sucexin, Mansmaut, and Co., London; and 


may be had by order of any bookseller. 
se ‘ . ‘ . a] yr 
OOD’S MAGAZINE AND COMIC MISCELLANY 
for FEBRUARY. Contents:—The Lady’s Dream. The Strange Student. The 
Blind Bride. Nature and Art. The Schoolmaster’s Dream; by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Pastoral. 
The Oxford Installation ; by Suam Cuique, Esq. The Pilgrim’s Dream. A Word for 
Bores. The Struggle for Fame; by Charles Mackay. A Vision of Past Times. A Song 
for Greybeards. A Child of Sorrow. Life's Companions; by Charles Mackay. Gautier’s 
Travels in Spain. The First Valentine. Fifty Days on board a Slaver. The House of 
Mourning. A Farce. Phebe’s Window. Romance of Crooked Lane. Magnetic 
Musings. The Echo. Office, 1, Adam Street, Adelphi; and all booksellers. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY, 

Price One Shilling, contains :— Blanks and Prizes, or, The Wheel of Fortune; a Tale 
by Mrs Gore: continued. Tytler’s History of Scotland; Concluding Volume. Australian 
Sketches: No. III. My Neighbourhood. "emiaiseonces of Mrs. Opie; No. I. An Evening 
Party at tho Dowager Countess of C— ’s. The New Novels. “The Belle of the 
Family ;” and “ Harry Monk.” Bon Gualtier and his Friends. Poetry. Literary Register; 
Essays of an Invalid, &c. 

w1u1aMm Tars, Edinburgh; Siurxrx, Marsart, and Co., London. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, Price 2s. 6d., 

Contains :—1. French University Writers. 2. Fanny Elesler iv Paris. 3. A Box of 
Novels: Harry Lorrequer and his Critics, Tom Burke of “Ours;” & s. d., by Lover; 
The Burgomaster of Berlin, Christmas Carols, by Dickens. 4. The Winds. 5. The Specu- 
lative Parricide ; a Platonic Study. 6. The Drama. 7. The Luck of Barry Lyndon; a Ro- 
mance of the last century; by Fitz-Boodie. 8. Great Cities, their Decline and Fall. 9. The 
Artist’s Despair. 10. Reminiscences of Men and Things, by One who has a good Memory ; 
The Prince de Metternich, Part I. 11. Translations of Provencal and French Songs. 
12. The State and Prospects of the Government. 

. W. Nicx1sson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


HE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY, 
1844—Price One Shilling, Edited by DOUGLAS JERROLD, contains the following 
Original Articles, with Illustrauons by Gilbert, Leech, Hine, Prior, Heming, Charles Martin, 
aud Passell. The British Museum, by Libra. The Broken Hearted Club—No, 2, The 
Misery of having a Red Nose, by Piers Shafton, Gent Titus the Gardener, or the Demon 
Gooseberry, by Charles Hootou. Beaus of . Travel and Talk (Recollections of Italy), 
by Luke Koden, M.D. To Charles Dickens, on his “Christmas Carol.” Bachelors’ Hail. 
Sketches of Parisian Life—The Grisette; by M Chime, 

of Old London, by a B. Reach, A few Words about Tobacco, by 
Oftice, No. 2, Crate-court, Pleet-street.—Sold by ali Booksellers. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY M 
RUARY, price 2s. 6d., contains ¢ L*Irlande 

Nabhim, during a Short 2 

Generald Griffin. Stray Leaflets 

Legislature: No. II. Comvoeations;» 

sent State, Influence, and Prospects of Art. 























s. A Chapter on Graudméthers; by a Country Cousin. Babel; by Mrs. Gray. 
Chips from my Li Table. BURKE OF “OURS.” No. XLV. Price is, CARLE- 
TON’S IRISH TA Price is, : Wiliam 


8, No, 
Orr 


KX, with two illustrations 
Curry, jun. and Co.; W. 8. and 


Co., London ; and all booksellers. 
* Just ready, price 2s., large Sve., sewed, 
ONASTIC and= SOCIAL LIFE in the TWELFTH 
CENTURY, as exemplified in the Chroviclca of Jocelin of Brakelond, Monk of St. 
Edmondsbury, from A.D. 1173.to 1202, Transiated, from the original Latin, prmowe by 
the Camden Society, uuder the saperimtendence of JOHN GAGE . Beq, 
F.R.8., &c. With Notes, Introduction, &c., by T.E. TOMLINS, Esq, Editor of* tons 
Tenures,” &c, Forming « portion of WHITTAKER’S POPULAR LIBRARY of Modera 
aD dard Authors, b fully printed, and comprising numerous valuable Copyright 
Works, Historical, Biographical, &c., heretofore publisbed at very high prices, but now vary- 
ing from One Shilling upwards. A full descriptive catalogue of the series can be obtained 
through any bookseller. London :—Warrrarer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’S WORKS of ENTERTAINMENT and 
INSTRUCTION. 
The ANECDOTE LIBRARY, consisting of several thousand anecdotes, from scarce and 
authentic sources. 12mo., 10s. 6d. bound 
The WONDERS of the UNITED KINGDOM, describing all the curiosities of nature 
and remarkable productions of art in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. By the Rev. 
J.GOLDSMITH. 3rd edition, with 60 cop: plates, 3 vols. 1 2mo., 128. bd. 
The LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER, or Wit's Library. 12mo., 7s. 6d. bd. 
GALT’S PICTURES, or Anecdotes deduced from English, Scottish, and Irish history. 
2 vols. 12mo., 12s. 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE, a moral tale, in French ; with illustrations. 24mo., price 3s. 


bound. 

PRIOR’S UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, describing all the striking objects, &c., of all 
nations. 12mo., 10s. 6d. with 100 engravings. 

The SCOTSMAN’S LIBBARY, iliustrating the genius of Scotland. 
bound. Vurrraxker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’s HISTORICAL and BIOGKAPHICAL 
WORKS for SCHOOLS. 
ROBINSON’S GRAMMAR of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, with 500 Questions Annexed. 


2ist edition, 18mo., price 3s. 6d. 

ROBINSON’S ABRIDGMENT of HUME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORIES of ENG- 
LAND, with 140 Bogreringe Tenth edition, 12mo., 9s., bound, 

ROBINSON'S MODER) ISTORY of all NATIONS, brought down to the Treaty of 
Vienna. Sixteenth edition, 12mo., 7s , bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on the Current Editions of GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 18mo., Is.. sewed. 

GOLDSMITH’S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS. BOOK, containing 500 Lives, from Homer 
to 1820. Arranged as Lessons for every day in the year. With numerous Portraits. 16th 
edition, 12mo., 7s., bound. 

RUNDALL’S GRAMMAR of SACRED HISTORY, with Maps and Engravings. 18mo., 


4s., bound. 

WATKINS’S SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY; or, Lives of Scripture Characters from 
Adam to St. Paul. 34th edition, 12mo , 7s. 

NIGHTINGALE’S ACCOUNT of all RELIGIONS, with 100 Engravings. 10th edi- 
tion, 12mo., price 10s. 64, nd. 

BARROW’'S 500 QUESTIONS on the NEW TESTAMENT. i8mo., Is., sewed. 

BARROW'S 500 QUESTIONS on the OLD TESTAMENT. 1S8mo., Is., sewed. 

Wurrraxer end Co., Ave Maria-lane. 











12mo., 10s. 64. 








Por February, 1844., price Sixpence, No, 2, New Series o: 
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HE LADIES’ CABINET of FASHION, MUSIC, and 
ROMANCE. Greatly Eolarged and Improved. Containing Ten splendid Engrav- 
ings and Seeman ewe pease of Literary and Fashionable matter, beautifully printed in 8vo. 
The large accession of subscribers during the past year to this long established and well- 
known Family Magazine and Library of Boma Literature, Fashion, and the Fine Arts, 
aptly styled the Table Book and Boudoir Companion for the Ladies, has at once suggested 
the — of making a large addition to the literary contents and embellishments for the 
new year. In order to give fresh and sterling interest and the charm of variety to its pages, 
we have engaged the services of several eminent writers to furnish us with original contri- 
bations, besides others familiarly conversant with the literature of the Continent, who will 
supply translations from the purest and most brilliant productions of the living authors of 
Germany, France, and Italy, as well as occasional specimens of the literature of Spain, 
Sweden, and Denmark. The Ladies’ Cabinet will thus present its readers with a coup 
@’ceil of the literature of the world. It will also continue to maintain its potition as the 
highest authority im fashion ; and the arrangements for the early reception of all the Pari- 
sian costumes will enable the proprietor to give the newest, as his arrangements with first- 
rate artiste will insure the most finished and beautiful Fashion Plates that have ever ap- 

peared in any magazine.—London: G. Hexvenson, Old Bailey. 
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HE NEW MONTHLY BELLE ASSEMBLEE tor 

Fasrvary,a Fashionable and Literary Magazine, under the immediate patronage of 

her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, is beautifully illustrated with highly-finished 

Portraits of the Nobility, and contains two coloured Plates of the Fashions, finished in the 
first style, as they arrive from Paris. 

Contents :—St. Valentine's Day, by W. G. J. Barker, Esq. To the Snow-drop. 
Water-spirit, by Elizabeth Youatt. Sonnet, by Emily Bird. inor Morals, by Miss Ca- 
milla Toulmia. The Lay of the Lurley Maid, by Angus Bethune Reach. “The old Storm 
King,” by eye Linneus Banks. The First aud Last |Parting. Farewell to Love, by EB. 
Gladstone, A Sister's Memory, by Grace Gordon. Hints for Pictures, by Miss Camilla 
Toulmin. Woe to the Wilful, by Vinceut Leigh Hunt. My Portrait Gallery, No. 11, by 
re Campbell. The Cousins, by Myrrha. Lines on the Death of Mr. G. Lloyd, by Ellen 

- Song of Exile, by Richard Lipsham. Song of the Moon by Night, by W. K. Tag- 

rt, The Overture, by Miss Anna Maria eant, “Our End is Near,” L 

harles Willett: a Tale of the Revolution, The Forsaken, by Elizabeth.. The Spectral 
Hand. The Ladye. St. Elmo. An Impromptu to Nature. Poetical Portraits, 
No. IIL, by Morna Lemington. “The One I Love so Well,” by Ada. Broken Vows: a 
Legend of the Twelfth bre: > “True Friendship.” Our Boudoir Table. La Revue 
Musicale. Amusements of the Month. Fashions for February. Description of the Plates. 
Parisian Sketches. To Correspondents. 

“This Magraine should find its way into every drawing-room in the kingdom.”—The 
News. “In every respect, well worthy the distinguished patronage conferred on the work.” 
Exeter Gazette. “A great acquisiti © the fashionable world.”—Reading Mercury. 
“This a and amusing periodical deserves well the patronage of the female sex.”— 


‘courant. 
May be had, by order, of all booksellers, Office, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 





The 


Eglantine. 











ONTRARY to all expectation, the news by the Overland 
Mail has produced a FALL in the price of useful TEAS. The East India Tea Com- 
any are the first to give the public the beuefit of it. The 6lb. bag of good sound Black 
Teais now 17s. The 6lb. bag of young Hyson is oné sovereign. 
Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 


HAKLES COLLING.—A Portrait of this eminent 
Breeder of Short Horns, with a biographical skeich by C. W. Johnson, Esq., appears 
in the “ Farmer’s Magazine” for February. ‘ay bé had by order of all Booksellers. The 
“ Farmer's Magazine,” Vol. XIX., price 10s. 64., cloth boards, is just published. 
Office, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


_pER : = 
HERE isa Vacancy for an APPRENTICE toa CHYMIST, 
in a very Old-established House. He will be treated in all respects as one of the 
fainily, and will enjoy many ad ges for imp in mind and morals, as well as in 
matters of business. A premium will be expected, 
Apply to Geo. Canton, Esq, 40, St. Martin’s-lane. 


HE Toilet of Beauty furnishes innumerabie proots of we 
high estimation in which GOWLAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation preserves the complexion 
from the effects of cutaneous malady and variable temperature, by refreshing its delicacy, 
and sustaining the brightest tints with which Beaaty is adorned.—“Roseat Suaw, Lon- 
don,’’ is on the stamp.—Prices, 2s. 9d., 58. 6d., 8s. 6d.—Sold by all Perfumers, &c, 


UT GLASS, LAMPS, LUsiRES, &c. — WILLIAM 
WHYTE will now sell, for Cash, by retail, the largest Stock of CUT and PLAIN 
GLASS ever exhibited in Ireland. Patterns matched with accuracyand despatch. The 
Medical Profession will find great advantage in dealing at this establishment. Army orders 
sent to all parts of the Se The trade supplied as usual. WARE-ROOMS, No. 3 
MARLBOROUGH-STREBT, DUBLIN. (Lare Mutvany’s.) ° 
PATENT 























TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and the 

ST. JAMES’S CHEST EXPANDER.—This invisible, comfortable,and most suc- 
cessful means of imparting a healthfal and graceful expansion of the figure, which is used 
in the families of eminent medical gentlemen, and by persons of all ages, is sent per post by 
Mr. A. Brxron, 40, Tavistock-street, Strand ; or a prospectus, on receiving postage stamp. 
AKER'S ~PHEASANTRY, BEAUFORT - STREET, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA.—GAME of every description. Gold, Silver, White, 

Pheasants for 





ed, and common Tame ies; Wild ditto, for Preserves; Great varietyof 
inion’d and domesticated Aquatic ornamental waters, Useful and Ornamental 
Poultry a Swans, Carolina Ducks, Sheeldrak . 


Trl 
USIC ACADEMY, on LOGIER’S SYSTEM, for IN- 
STRUCTION on the PIANOFORTE, Harmony, and Concert-playing. Open on 
Mondays and Thursdays, at Eleven o’clock; Two Hours each Leseon, Two Lessons in each 
Weck. Three Guineas per er; to commence with the First Lesson. Private Lessons 
to Governesses and others. N.B. LECTUKE LESSONS on the Science, and Private 
Parties attended. By Mr. GREEN and able Assistants, at 33, Soho-square. 


ANCING TAUGHT in the most fashionable style, by 
Mr. WILLIS, 41, Lag pee Sophencapen. Fa —— at ae to 
ladi \ rivacy and e: ition. evening academy on 
pe hog and “pridaye, ed i juvenile prow Sx Ls m Wednesdays and Saturdays Lessons in 
the Valse A Deux Temps every day.—A card of térms may be had, on application as above. 
The ROOMS may be ENGAGED by PRIVATE PARTIES. 


OULD CANDLES‘to burn WITHOUT SNUFFING.— 

KEMPTON’S PATENT.—Tuxss Canpues ane now ereatiy Imrroven, and 

do‘not require snuffing; they burn longer, and are cheaper than any othercandle; the flame 

iss and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used in the manufacture.— 

Price 8d. per pound.—Sold by G. E. Paursu, Agent for Exportation, 21}, Bread-street, City 
and at the Manufactory, Old Barge-house, Christchurch, Surrey. 


M* COCKLE’S PILLS for INDIGESTiON, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS 











*- 
you are in possession of better means, 
Candidly inform me; it not, make use of these.”—Horacx. 

This FAMILY APERIENT will be found paiticularly valuable in every form of indiges- 
tion, with torpid liver and inactive bowels, also in gout, bilious a'tacks, sick head-ache, and 
nervous irritability from a deranged state of the stomach, &c.— May be had of all medicine 
vendors. 


7 RE ROVED ELASTIC WINTER GAITERS for Ladies, 
which afford convenience by drawing on without lacing or buttoning, and comfort and 
neatness, without pressure. Taney are made in black A | 1 d silks, h . and 


worsted, of various textures, suitable for home, the menade, or equestrian wear. 
Can be forwarded in a letter, from POPE and PLANTE, Etanufecturers of all the best 
descriptions of hosiery, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mail. 


EAS—WHOLESALE PRICES. 























8. d. 8. d. 
Good eommon Black 3 0 Fine Pekoe Souchong . 
Strong Congou........ 3.4 Superiordo. ........ 
Fine do. Pekoe flavour ............ 3 8 Finest do. imported .. 
oods delivered in all parts of town daily. Orders, amounting 





to all parts of Great Britain. 
MANSELL and Co., 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 
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ROAD CLOTHS, Beavers, Tweeds, Doeskin, Fancy Trow- 

terings, and Vestings, at Wholesale Prices, for Cash payments.—The Best House in 
London for persons buying their own materials is T. CUPP’S, 21, Leadenhall-street, corner 
of Lime-street, City. Alt cloths warran perfect, well damped and shrunk. Silks, 
Serges, Paddings, and every description of eS ee at lowest possible prices. 
Any article not app! de ged, or, if prefe d oney returned. Ali goods marked 
in plain figures, lowest prices, from which no abatemert-can be made. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, a fragrant 
White Powder, ed of the rarest nd most fragrant exotics. It eradicates 
Tartar, and spots of incipient decay from the oe imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and 
fixes them firmly im the Gums. It strengthens, braces, renders the gums of a healthy 
ea pol tentews G grateful sweetness and perfume tothe breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, 
uty inclu 
Cautrox.—A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, is engraved on the Government 
stamp, affixed on each genuine box. 
*,° All others are =e Imitations!!! 
id by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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, Pancy Pigeons, Bantams kc. 
And at HALF-MOON PASSAGE, Gracecharch-street, City. 
NCOME WLLHOUT RISK—The LONDON GENUINE 
TEA COMPANY, Bstablished November 5th, 1818, at 23, Ludgate-hill, are now fill- 
ing up their List of Agents ; and prrsons desirous of such an appointment, by which many 
rode i ole incomes, without. risk, during the last twenty-six years, are re- 
quested to apply to the Company, at their Warehouses, 2, Laurence Pountney-hill, London. 


ONES’ £4 4s, SILVER LEVER WATCHES are selling at 

the Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. comprise every mo- 

dern imp ent, and are d pot to vary more than balfa minute per week. This 

great reduction of price at once sets aside all nary sieen af Phe Swiss manufacturers or 
any other house.—! Jones's Sketch of Watchwork, sent for a 2d. stamp. 

PiANos TUNED FOR ONE .POUND A~YEAR.— 


2s. 6d., i Tuning. 
ve one day's , to John Neale, No. 170, Fleet- 
J. N. most i Tuner and Selector, 


ice, b 
y offers his servic _* ® Pianoforte ¥ 
had considerable and exten pra: in. some of the most eminent 
uoforte Manufactories in on. Pianofortes repaired. on equally low terms. 
OOLLEN CLOTHS, &c. ¢--- Buyers of Woollens. in 
T and Country Trade will do well ta call on G. Sand CO., 47, Ludgate- 
t from their ining Stock of Watery Beavers, Oloths, Tweeds, 
offered extremely cheap, in order to 
fméney will se 














havin 
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rised that 


arr ents continue to be appointed in London and Country 
EAST INI 


JIA TEA COMPANY, for the sale of their celebrated TEA (Offices, 9, Great St. 
Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopagate-street). They are packed in showy leaden canisters 
an ounce toa pound, with the prices and weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale; the license is only 11s. pet annum, and many during the 
last seventeen years have realised considerable incomes by the Ageney, without 1s. let or 
loss. Application to be made (if by letter, post-paid) as above. 
To , PEeL Ta > . om y 
OSS OF tEETH SUPPLIED without Springs, Clasps, 
or Wires, Loose Teeth Fastened, and Filling Decayed Teeth with Mineral Marmo- 

ra‘cum.—Mons. LE DRAY and SON, SURGEON DENTISTS, removed from 60, Newman- 
street, to 42. Berners-street, Oxford-street, continue to restore Decayed Teeth with their 
celebrated Mineral Marmoratum, applied withoat pain, heat, or pressure, preventing and 
curing the Toothache, and rendering the operation of extraction unnecessary. They also 
fasten loose teeth, whether arising from age, neglect, the use ot calomel, or disease of the 
gums, Incorrodible, Artificial, or Natural Teeth, of surpassing beauty, fixed, from one to a 
complete set, without extracting the roots, or giving any pain, at the foliowing charges :— 
A tingle tooth, 10s.; a set, €5 5s. Arranged on the most approved principles, and restoring 
perfect articulation and mastication. At Lome from Ten til Six.—N.B. Removed from 60, 
Newman-street, to 42, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


’ Pre + ry 
A*® ELEGANT LADY’S COMPA- 

NION, price 16s. (see engraving) ; Elegant Rose- 
wood Writing Desks, 11s, 6d. ; Lady’s ditto, with secret drawers, 
2is.; Lady's wood Dressing Case, with brushes and cutlery, 
25s.; Gentleman’s Mahogany ditto, 2is.; Lady’s sew 
Work Box, full size, and fitted complete, 21s. The largest variety 
of Papier Maché Elegancies. An Elegant Envelope Box, a 
Blotting Case, and an Inkstand,en suite, price Three Guineas 
for the three. These articles are of the newest design, in Papier 
Maché manufacture, deautifully painted with flowers.—Show- 
rooms upstairs. BELLAMY SAVORY, Stationer, and Dress- 
ing pen Maker, British Paper Warehouse, No. 46, Cornhill 

mdon. 


QUEEN’S SPE 
Her Majesty’s excellent Speech from the throne 
Affords us much pleasure, we candidly own ; 
The parts which delight us are, certainly. many— 
But the clause touching commence is bet ter than any. 
Most grateful are we for the good it has done 
Tn its pointed allusions to MOSES and SON. 
Nay think not we claim what js really not due— 
be ye isa my that we nefer would do. 
he Queen in her & h, spoke of commerce—and, thus, 
Most assuredly, ais» an use te us; . ° 
She did not exactly make use of our name, 
For that might have kindled az envious flame ; 
But did she not hint at the fame we have won— 
At the brilliant course, which, as tradesmen, we run, 
In the mart which is nowhere éxcell’d "neath the sun, 
And which never has ceas’d with amazement to stun? 
Did the Queen not allude to the good we have done, 
By the clothing we sell, whichis rivall’d by none— 
Woic ‘h “nooxs” welland “whans” weil, and Suits ev'ry one ? 
And did she not notice (nay think it not fun,) 
The reductions in price Which by “ U S” were begun ? 
Yes !—and since this affair has Lose far enough spun, 
‘We could only repeat—that, “as sure as a gun,” : 
The Queen had allusion to MOSES and SON, ‘ 
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BRADY- MADE. MADE TO MEASURE. 
Taglionis, velvet collar and cuffs, Winter Coats, of the most ap- 
lined throughout, from ........880 9 go] proved make and material, 
Beaver Chesterfield, velvet collar trimmed in the most fashienable 
and cuffa, lined throughout, from 010 6] Style .....cscceeseeseenseeeeees 0 
Codringtons, Peltoes, York Wrap- Double milled Tweed Wrappers, 
&c., handsomely trimmed, ned, from ..... Ccvcccensccccee © 28 10 
from ..... Peder cocandsasesecere 015 0] Trousers of the newest fabric ...... 0 10 6 
Warm Winter Trousers, lined, from 0 4 6 | Or'Three Pnirs for .............+ ~-12 6 
Any pattern Doeskins,do.from ., 0 9 ©] Winter Waistcoats in endless 
Double breasted Winter Vents, yariety of pattern and material, 
from . eqeansanet eboees oduct OF SCF BOM ici vecenisvescccsccces O 8 © 
Drees Coats, edged, &c., from .... 1 © 0 | Dress Coates, from.....cscceeeseee 1:12 0 
Frock dO. ..cccscceseesevsenecncce 40 best manufactured............ 315 0 
Mourning to any extent can be had at five minutes’ notice, at the following prices: 
Men’s Suits, Dreas Coat, Vest, and Trousers, from. ........ccacececececseevevensdl 16 
Boy’s do., Jacket, Vest, and users, from See eeederetearduecceccvesees . 08 0 


Any article 4 chased, or ordered, if not approved of, exchan: 

Cavrion.—E. Moses and Son regret being obliged to oe the Public against imposi- 
tion, as they learn that the untrad like fal d of being counected with them, or, 
it’s the same concern, has been resorted to in Many instances, and for obvious reasons. 
They have no eonnetion whatever with any otlier Establishment; and those who desire 
a Cheap Clothing, should call or send to 164, Mivories, to against disappoint 
meni 5 





Minories, and 86,Aldgate, City, 





“On edt ordonné de la rhubarbe et du séne 


7 Moyen plus doax.”—Serrss. 
ie is pleasant to eat a light delicate SPONGE CAKE: but 
by eating it to staff i 
physic; 
to them sti 
be ebon yr ee which 
easant disguise of a sweetmeat. 
all Vendors. ; : 
ONDON CARPET. WAREHOUSE. — WAUGH and 
SON, Nos. 3 and 4, GOODGE-STREET (Established 1769), invite the attention of 
the Nobility, Clergy, &c., to aninspection of their large and splendid Assortment of 
Bruesels, R Velvet Pile,” inster, Saxony, Turkey, and every other descrip: ion of Carpet- 
ing, of British and Forriga Manufaetare, suirable in design to the present style of decorations 
and furniture; the\Colours end Qaality of which can be warranted, beg manufectured 
their own immediateinspection. The long patronage avd experience they have had 
in every branch of the manufacturing (their Establishment being exclusively for the sale of 
ng), they cea emsure to purchasers Carpets of permanent Coiours and Qualities at 


west Prices. 


DE’S NOT-TO-BE-WASHED-OUIL NEW 
INK without preparation. 


cannot 


are a vegetable purgative without calomel, and in the 
Seld by W. DRABBLE, Chemist, 25, Bedford-row, and 





the 





MARKING 
: : . Possesses every good quality requisite ina Marking Ink, 
and is sold in all parts of the Civilized World in bottles at ls. each. “I, the Pioprietor, 
hold myself responsible for its durability, writing BLUR, and directly after the application of 
a hot iron turning toa DEEP Brack, without the possibility of running, being obliterated or 
washed out.—R. B. EDE.” Manufactory at Dorking —London Depots, Barry and Sox, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, & 122, Bishopsgate Within —R. E. Dear, Wholesale and Export 
Agent .20 and 21, Bishopsgate Without. 
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ECEPTION AND FRAUD.—J. READ, INSTRU- 

MENT MAKER to his late Majesty, the Army, and the Honourable East India 
Company, Patentee of the STOMACH PUMP, &c., begs to caution the public against spa- 
rious and paltry articles which are so extensively palmed on them a8 IMPROVEMENTS on 
Read’s Parent Instraments, which dupe the purchaser, injure the merit of the genuine ap- 
paratus, ~~ the character of the patentee, and invalidate the testimony of professional 
individuals. The public should therefore be cautious 10 whom they apply, as the genuine 
Instruments are manufactured ony by the Patentee, 35, Regent-cireus, Piccadilly. Sold 
wholesale, retail, and for exportation. Please to observe that none are genuine except 
stamped with the words “READ’S PATENT,” and other Instruments which have never 
yet been before the public. 

> 7 > ah _ 7 AT Al, 
HE OKNAMENTAL, the USEFUL, and the ECONO- 

MICAL.—These three essentials are comprised in all Novelties from DISON’S 
LACE WAREHOUSE, amongst which he can particularise Net Skirts, elegant; Juvenile 
Ball Dresses, from 12s. 6d. to 30s. each. RBerthés of newest form and elegance, in real 
jace, from 12s. each. The new Mandarin and tight sleeves, Honiton mittens, cuffs of every 
style, fichus, scarfs exceedingly cheap, new shaped capes, pelerines, collars, and chemi- 
settes. It is scarcely credible how much Ladies might save if they would purchase French 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs of Dison, whose extensive sale is a convincing proof that 
both for quality and cheapness he continues to maintain his pre-eminence. Address, 
Dison, Principal Laceman to the Queen and Royal Family, No. 237, Regent-street. Orders 
from the country must contain a remittance, or a town reference. 5 


DWAKD DOUD, MANUFACIURER to H.R.H. Duke 

of Cambridge ofhis ANGLO-ROMAN STRINGS for VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, 

and HARP, which Strings for ead of tone and durability are equal to the best Italian 
Strings, at 50 per cent. less, and far superior to those in general use. They have a peculiar 
fe aw of resisting the ill effects of heated rooms. Testimonials from Messrs. Blagrove, 
‘olbecque, Willey, ler, Cramer, &c.&c. To be had of the music shops, and at the 
manufactory, 112, Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth. Each bundle wrapped with a blue band 
with E. @’s, Anglo-Roman Striags.— Please ask for E. Dodd’s Anglo-Roman Strings 
Also improved Silver Strings, warranted not to turn green. : 


(50M BINATION, ECONOMY, and QUALITY, versus 

EXPENSE and INFERIORITY.—Messrs. VINCENT and PUGH, Distillers and 
Brandy Merchants, of New Park-streeet, Borough, claim the attention of the Public to their 
article of BRANDY. The two essentials, Quaiiry and Puxrry, are hereby combined in 
the manufacture. The it having been submitted to the severest chemical tests by the 
first analysing chemists of the day, testimonials of which can be produced to prove its per- 
fect equality with the finest Foreign Brandy imported, the Propri can fidently defy 
competition to produge its equal. For the convenience of Families, the Proprietors have 
bottled a large quantity, both Pats and Brown, in handsome bright glass bottles, covered 
with a neat metallic capsule over the cork, and labelled “ Vincent and Pugh's Champagne 
and Cognac Brandy.” Sold in quantities of not less than two lons, equal to one dozen in 
bottles, at 448. per dozen, bottles included. Agent, WM. HAY, Wine Merchant, No, 14 
Porter-street, Newport Market; and No. 1, Great Newport-street, Leicester-square. P 
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Observe.—E. MOSES and SON, Tailors, Wholesale Woollen Drapers and Outfitters, 154 | offered 
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THE WILL FORGERIES.—RE-EXAMIN ATION OF THE 
PRISONERS AT THE MANSION-HOU nap an: 

The engraving has been executed from asketch taken in the justice- 
Fe of the Mansion-bouse, on Friday week, when William Henry 
Barber, Joshua Fletcher, Georgiana Dorey, and Thomas Griffin, 
were brought up in custody of Daniel and William Forrester, for re- 
examination upon various charges of forging wills and obtaining 
fraudulent transfers of stock. zi 

The Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by Alderman Farebrother, 
took the chair at three o’clock. Alderman Humphery took a seat at 
the reporters’ table at a later hour in the afternoon. 

The justice-room, as usual, was crowded to excess by persons 
anxious to hear the pipceedings; the, rush at the front entrance as 
‘soon asit was opened, .was tremendous, and there would have been 
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THIE GREAT ‘MEN’S LAND, 
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of the above sketch of “ The Great Comet 


HE WILL FORGERIES CASE.—EXAMINATION AT THE MANSION-HOUSE. 
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much greater confusion than there was but for the judicious directions 
of the Lord Mayor. 


Fletcher first entered the dock; for a moment or two he looked 
down, and then with furtive glances scrutinized the faces of the per- 
sons in the court. Barber, who appeared to have lost but little of his 
accustomed self-possession, carried a large bag, which seemed to be 
pretty well laden with papers and books. As the female prisoner, 
who followed him, took a seat provided for her immediately below 
the dock, he bent over, and peered into her face with an inquiring 
look, which she seemed te turn quite round to receive; but, of 
course, no words, and, as far as could be observed, no signal, passed 
betweea them. Mrs. Dorey appeared to be very unwell. Griffin 
did not arrive antil some time afterwards, and a disagreeable interval 
of delay to the proceeedings was the consequence. When he came, 





the southern hemisphere. The locality is in the neighbourhood of 
Hobart Town; and the scene has been effectively lithographed by 
Mrs. Allport, of Aldridge Lodge, by whom it was forwarded to this 
country per ship Eudira, just arrived. 








CHINESE LACE. 

This curious specimen of Chinese manufacture was obtained by a 
soldier (originally a bobbia-net lace maker), and who was engaged in 
the expedition to occupy and obstruct the navigation of the Imperial 
Canal. While out on a foraging party, he saw a Chinese female 
making lace’ upon a sort of pillow; and he was so struck with the 
novelty of the fabric that he most unceremoniously took from_his 
pocket his knife, and withit cut off about a yard_of the lace, which 
he has recently brought to Nottingham. He, at first, supposed it to 
be composed of a kind of weed, or grass ; but, upon the lace being 
shown to some more experienced persons in Nottingham, it was pro- 
nounced by them to be a sort of silk, well known in the East. is 
decision, however, proved incorrect ; for, on a small piece of the lace 
being cut off, and boiled, just as silk is boiled, to extract its gum, to 
his surprise he found that after a fetid yellow gummy substance had 
been extracted, the fabric proved to be cotton thread of double yard, 
admirably twisted; its silkes appearance being owing to the gum 
with which it had been stiffened. This was tested by several experi- 
ments, alike proving the lace to be of gummed cotton. 

The fabric corresponds with that of foreign/laces generally : four of 
the sides of the hexagon meshes have the two threads twisted round 
each other; while the two remaining sides have the four threads 
twisted and platted together. This description has not yet been made 
by bobbin-net machines. About twenty years since the ground was 
made by means of machinery, which is now nearly forgotten ; it was 
different in construction and movement from a bobbin-net or warp- 
net machine, and the fabric was known as “Welring’s lace.” The 
process was very slow, being scarcely a tenth of the rate of a bobbin- 
net machine. 

The Chinese lace is, in the construction of the meshes, nearly the 
counterpart of Mechlin, which is somewhat inferior to Brussels and 
Brussels point. The annexed engraving is a fac-simile of the size 
of the holes, and the course of the ornamental threads, which are 
essentially different from the European mode of ornamenting foreign 
laces, The large spots have the thread passed no fewer than fifteen 
times through the meshes; but many of the threads in the escallop 
are somewhat loose, and do not, as will be perceived, join the net at 
the top. Such was the brilliancy of the lace when first cut from the 
pillow, that it might have been mistaken for gold. The soldier states 
that he saw this lace used for trimming furniture draperies, as well 
as in articles of dress, ag round the bottom of the skirt, the shoulders 
of the bodice, &c.; and the effect was bold and striking, from the 
coarseness of the pattern, and the brilliancy of the material. 

It appears that some time since a lace manufacturer _at Notting- 
ham consigned some lace to our new colony of Hong-Kong; when 
the consignee, in reply, stated that the goods were of no value, since 
lace was not worn in China; an assertion which speaks but little 
for the information of British residents in the Celestial Empire. 
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he was placed in the dock next to Barber on his right, D ani Se 

ter, the officer, being on his left, between him and Filet omg ~_ 
The principal results were the examination of a witness 

Sarah Hawkes, who proved handing to Mrs. Dorey, the fale ee 

soner, a certain letter addressed to a Mr. Jones, which she, Sarah 

Hawkes, had consented to receive at her residence. Another witness 


examined, was one Joseph Cuckson, who married a sister of the pri- 
soner Fletcher, and who proved his connexion with “a e ot an 
attorney.” The prisoners were then remanded till Friday ; and Mr. 


Clarkson stated that it might be necessary still further to remand 


them; so that the trials would not be likely to take place at the next 
session. 

Next week, we shall present to our readers accurate portraits of 
the three eminent counsel engaged on this important eoeadon. 





Very excellent imitations of the Chinese lace can, doubtless, be 
made by our newer and, in point of durability and larity, 
it may be superior to the original article; but the gum used in the 
latter is a secret only to be found out by the ingenuity of the British 
residents at Ning-po and Shang-hai. It is hoped that the inquiry 
will be persevered in; since the manufacture of lace for China would 
be of almost incalculable importance to the counties of Nottingham, 
Leicester, Derby, Northampton, Bedford, Bucks, Somerset, Devon 


Lincoln, Gloucester, Hants, Stafford, Renfrew, Middlesex, an 
Limerick, in all which districts lace is either made by machinery or 
the cushion, or is ornamented by the needle or tambour-hook. The 
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collections of Chinese costume in the metropolis have been carefully 
examined, but they do not contain any specimens of Chinese lace ; a 
circumstance which our informant conjecturally accounts for by the 
collections having been made only in the southern provinces of China. 

We are indebted for the accompanying details to Mr. Thomas 
Hickling, lace-manufacturer, of Nottingham. 











Norice.—All communications respecting the transmission or. non-arrival of 
the paper, must be addressed to the person who supplies the paper, or who re- 
ceives the subscription. 





London: Printed and Published by WitttaMm Littie, at 198, Strand, where 
all communications for the Editor are requested to be «SATURDAY, 
FaeRvAry 3, 1844. 























